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OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


THE CONTEST FOR EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 
IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


At the meeting of the Medieval section of the American Historical 
Association on December 28, 1953, three papers were presented dealing 
with East and West in the early Middle Ages.’ East and West is one of 
the basic problems of European history, always present in our mind as 
a challenge to inquisitive scholars and as an incentive to critical research. 
It is complex, almost inexhaustible, and rewarding, no matter at what 
date, or from which angle its study is undertaken. 


I 


The starting point of our survey of the struggles for political su- 
premacy in East Central Europe is the mid-eleventh century. It has been 
chosen mostly for practical purposes but not quite arbitrarily. At that 
time, in 1054, the long-drawn-out tension between Rome and Constan- 
tinople came to a head and no human power was able to heal the rift 
between Eastern and Western Christendom which then had occurred. 
Although we are aware of the far-reaching effects of the split, we do 
not intend to analyze its causes, nor do we want to dwell on circum- 
stances under which it became inevitable.? As the title broadly indi- 
cates, we shall turn our eyes to the less developed countries in East 
Central Europe* to find out whether their admission to the comity of 
European nations was promoted or hindered by the schism and by the 
ensuing competition for peoples and countries. 


The territory with which we shall be concerned can be described in 


1 American Historical Association, Sixty Eighth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 1953, 
p. 17. — This study was presented in an abridged form at the seventy-first annual 
meeting of the AHA at St. Louis, on December 28, 1956. 

2 A collection of studies 1054—1954. L’église et les églises, dedicated to Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, appeared in two volumes in 1954 and 1955 (Edition de Che- 
vetogne). Several essays in that collection deal directly or indirectly with the rift 
of 1054 and its aftermath. More recently Steven Runciman published a monograph 
The Eastern Schism. A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches During the 
XIth and XIIth Centuries, Oxford 1955, supplementing his lucid account with a 
selective bibliography. 

3 Their history has been sketched in broad lines by Oscar Halecki, in Border- 
lands of Western Civilization, New York, 1952, pp. 41 ff. 
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general terms as the East Central zone. It stretches out eastward from 
the compact Germanic settlements. In the southwest it borders on the 
solid bloc of Italian people. In the Balkans its boundary is about the 
same as the line separating the Greek inhabited areas from the Slavic 
settlements. Peoples living in the East Central zone could be more 
easily induced to transfer allegiance from one authority to another than 
countries with much longer traditions and links attaching them firmly 
either to Rome or Constantinople. 

In the countries of Western or West Central Europe, including the 
British Isles and Scandinavia, no serious vacillation in loyalty to the 
Roman Pontiff could be observed. Echoes of stormy scenes by which 
the schism was precipitated were faint and they were soon lost in pre- 
occupation with matters directly concerning the West. In the lands owing 
allegiance to Byzantine Emperors no opposition to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople would have had a chance of success in view of the close 
relationship between the secular and spiritual leaders. The course adopted 
by patriarch Michael was approved by the three eastern patriarchates, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and their steps were not opposed by 
the subordinated clergy.* The Kievan state, after the enthronement, in 
1055, of metropolitan Ephrem, followed the lead of the Byzantine clergy 
but contacts with the West were not hastily cut off.° Kiev devised its 
own policy and it will, therefore, not be included in our survey, although 
references will be made, when needed, to its position on the European 
chessboard. 

After this general introduction we can proceed to an investigation of 
the situation around 1050 in order to determine the progress of Europe- 
anization, if that somewhat vague term can be used as a substitute for 
a more elaborate and precise definition. A subdivision of the entire zone 
into three distinct areas will facilitate, we hope, our attempt to compress 
the available information into a brief sketch. 


II 


A. — Peoples living in the plains east of the Elbe river and along 
the southeastern coast of the Baltic were far less affected by the strug- 
gles between Rome and Constantinople than other parts of the Con- 
tinent. In political matters they had not overcome tribal divisions. The 
advance of Christianity in that direction was not only slow but was 
threatened by revolts and relapses into pagan beliefs. 





4 See A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 2nd ed., Madison, 1952, 
pp. 338-9. 

5 A sketch of spiritual life in the Kievan state “L’église russe en 1054” b 
Pierre Kovalevsky appeared in the collection 1054—1954. L’église et les églises, vol. 
II, pp. 475-483. 
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Efforts to carry the Cross to the Slavic and Baltic peoples ema- 
nated primarily from Germanic centers, especially from the archbishop- 
rics of Magdeburg and Bremen. Evidence is lacking that the Baltic peo- 
ples came in contact also with the Orthodoxy as the distance between 
their homeland and such outposts as Polock, Novgorod, and Pskov was 
no impediment in neighborly intercourse, and the routes which the mis- 
sionaries could use had been opened by explorers and merchants long 
before the advent of Christianity. Successes, however, were meagre, tem- 
porary, and limited to areas bordering on compact Slavic settlements.® 

Propagation of Christianity among the Slavic tribes in the Elbe 
and Baltic region was not supported by peaceful means. The new faith 
was not accepted spontaneously and the resistance to promoters of west- 
ern ideas was crushed brutally. None of the tribal kingdoms survived 
the onslaughts. Christianity came to be planted there definitively only 
when the German colonists took the place of the former tillers of the 
soil. With the progress of colonization there appeared on the map castles 
of princes of German blood, residences of bishops, convents, cities and 
towns governed by Magdeburg law, as well as homes of the landed no- 
bility. These were the landmarks of Europeanization of those areas not 
by gradual extension of higher concepts of life but by subjugation of 
obstinate unbelievers. 

When the position of the new upper class was consolidated, an 
offensive was launched against the last stronghold of paganism in Eu- 
rope, the lowlands inhabited by the Baltic peoples, the Prussians, the 
Lithuanians and the Letts, mostly marshy and wooded, and therefore 
well protected against intruders. The conversion of the Baltic peoples 
and their integration into the Christian community proved to be an even 
more arduous task than preaching the Gospel among the Elbe Slavs. 
More than a century was to pass before the scales had been definitely 
turned in favor of Christianity. 

B. — While the northern area, because of its belated acceptance 
of the Gospel, was unaffected by the rift of 1054, its prolonged echoes 
reached sooner or later the middle part of the East Central zone. In it 
there existed three fairly large states, Poland, Hungary and Bohemia. 
They were converted to Christianity in the ninth and tenth centuries 
and, little by little, they were attached to centers of Western civilization. 

The progress of Christianity there calls for a brief comment, al- 
though this makes necessary a chronological retrogression. In the early 
ninth century efforts were made by the archbishops of Salzburg to ex- 
tend their influence in the Pannonian plains as well as to Slavic terri- 

6 Some information concerning the spread of Orthodoxy toward the Baltic can 


be found in Manfred Hellmann’s “Das Lettenland im Mittelalter,” Beitraege zur 
Geschichte Osteuropas, Band I, Miinster-Koln, 1954, p. 61. 
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tories north of the middle Danube. About 833 consecration of a church 
at Nitra became a milestone in the history of the Slovak people. Con- 
version of Bohemia became the goal of missionaries operating from 
Regensburg which diocese, along with Passau, was subordinated to Salz- 
burg. The baptism at Regensburg of fourteen chieftains from Bohemia 
crowned the activities of Frankish missionaries. 


In Moravia, which quickly rose to prominence and annexed Nitra, 
Frankish influences, political and spiritual, were probably not only more 
effective but also more disturbing than in Bohemia. To foil the Frankish 
scheme of penetration, the Moravian prince Rostislav appealed to the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael III for aid. Along with an offer of alliance 
Rostislav asked for missionaires of Slavic tongue. His request was granted 
and two brothers, Constantine and Methodius, with wide experience in 
missionary work, left in 863 the Byzantine capital for the far-away coun- 
try. Their arrival at Rostislav’s residence opened the era of Slavic liturgy 
not only among his subjects but also in neighboring Slavic territories 
which, in one way or another, came to be linked with the Moravian 
Realm. 

According to a legendary account, Borivoj, the prince of the Czechs 
and his consort Ludmila, after the political alignment with Great Mo- 
ravia, were received into the fold of the Church by the Moravian arch- 
bishop Methodius. After the disruption of the Moravian state Bohemia 
adopted the Latin rite, but the change of orientation was neither violent 
nor complete. Works of modern scholars devoted to that period largely 
corrected the earlier views according to which the banishment from Mo- 
ravia of the disciples of archbishop Methodius, after his death in 885, 
marked an abrupt end of the literary activities in the Old Slavic lan- 
guage." 

The conversion of the Poles to Christianity is traditionally connected 
with the marriage, in 965, of Prince Mieszek to Dobrava of the princely 
house of Bohemia. Indirect evidence supports the view that at least some 
Polish tribes had been visited by Christian missionaries at a much earlier 
date.® Political expansion of Great Moravia was very likely followed by 
intensified propagation of the Gospel. The Slavic rite practised by Arch- 
bishop Methodius made the new faith more popular with the people. 
It is uncertain to what extent the Slavic liturgy continued to be used 
among the Polish tribes along the upper Vistula after the collapse of Great 


7 The results of analytical studies of problems relating to both political history 
of Great Moravia and to propagation of the Gospel among the Slavic peoples in the 
Danubian area were summarized by the leading expert in that field, Prof. Francis 
Dvornik. See his recent work The Slavs. Their Early History and Civilization, Boston, 
1956, p. 80 ff. 

8 Francis Dvornik, J. c., p. 101, and Henryk Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, 
London, 1954, p. 383. 
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Moravia. Polish and foreign scholars specializing in that period are not 
unanimous. According to recent theories the dualism of Latin and Slavic 
rite impressed its distinct mark on the early religious life in Poland. 
Some Polish scholars admit the existence of two metropolitan sees, both 
linked up with the Papacy, one (Gniezno) of Latin, and the other 
(Sandomierz) of Slavic rite.® 


A fairly large portion of the Moravian Empire was conquered 
around 907 by the Magyars and was incorporated by them into their 
state which came to be known as the Kingdom of Hungary. The valleys 
of the tributaries of the Danube as well as the adjacent mountainous 
districts formed the northern tier of the Hungarian state. Although they 
were not constituted as an autonomous unit, they were distiguished from 
the kernel of the state by language of the common folk and by local 
traditions, the roots of which could be traced back to Great Moravia.” 

To the southeast of the compact Magyar territory the first Bul- 
garian Empire rose tc prominence. It developed along lines resembling 
the course of Moravian history.’ Frankish, Byzantine and Roman in- 
terests clashed in Bulgaria. Out of this competition emerged Constan- 
tinople as the most influential factor. As neighbors of Bulgaria, the 
Eastern Emperors were anxious to bring the Bulgarians into their 
sphere of influence by cajolery or by force. Under Tsar Symeon (893- 
927) the role was reversed. Bulgaria boldly challenged Byzantine primacy 
in the Balkans and on one occasion the ambitious ruler of a semi-bar- 
barian state reached out for the imperial crown. After several decades 
of Bulgarian ascendancy, the Empire re-captured some of the lost ground 
and carried on the offensive to the final victory in 1018 over Tsar Sa- 
muel. In the period of greatness Bulgaria adopted Christianity and be- 
came the haven for promoters of Slavic liturgy when they were expel- 
led from Great Moravia. 


Inasmuch as the planting of Christian faith in Hungary was sup- 
ported by its rulers, the western influences were stronger than contacts 
with the Greek orbit mediated to some extent by Bulgaria. Bavaria, 
Bohemia, and Venice shared in efforts to build up links between the 
Magyars and Western Christendom. The grant of the royal titles by 


9 Henryk Paszkiewicz, /. c., has among the appendices to his book an analytical 
study “A Polish Metropolitan See of the Slavonic Rite” (pp. 381-404). Referring 
to works of such scholars as Stanislaw Ketrzynski, especially his “O zaginionej me- 
tropolii czasé6w Bolestawa Wielkiego,” Paszkiewicz is inclined to believe that the 
province of the Slavic rite had Sandomierz as its center. See J. ¢., p. 398. Conclusive 
evidence for these theories is, however, still lacking. 

10 Vaclav Chaloupecky in his Staré Slovensko (Old Slovakia), Bratislava, 1923, 
described in detail the position of the Slovak inhabited territory in relation to the 
plains of Central Hungary. 

A monograph by Steven Runciman, The First Bulgarian Empire, London, 
1930, gives a good picture of the rise of Bulgaria to nationhood. 
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Pope Sylvester II to Prince Stephen and close relations between the Holy 
See and Hungary resulting from that gesture, brought the kingdom 
of the Magyars to the same position as that of Poland. These two nations 
secured the right to set up their hierarchy, with the archbishop of Gniezno 
and Esztergom in leading positions, and their dependence on the Empire 
was not as burdensome as in the case of Bohemia. 


The Hungarian hierarchy organized according to King Stephen’s 
ideas adhered to the Latin rite’*. In the political set up the Magyars held 
the dominant position. They imposed their will and the concept of gov- 
ernment upon the subjugated peoples in the mountainous areas all along 
the border. It can be, however, assumed that centralization of power was 
not achieved at once. Reception of ecclesiastical terms of Slavic origin 
by the Magyars poses a question whether the centers from which they 
had originated were inside or outside the Hungarian boundary. 


C. — The Balkan peninsula including the lowlands along the 
rivers Save and Danube — the third portion of the East Central zone— 
made a more rapid progress in adopting Christian concepts and stand- 
ards than the region more to the north and northeast. Some parts of the 
peninsula, especially the maritime provinces, dotted with ports and urban 
communities, were visited by preachers of the Gospel in apostolic times 
or soon thereafter. When the Slavic tribes reached the less densely po- 
pulated districts inland, they could not escape contacts with the Christ- 
ianized areas in which either the Greek or Latin were used by officialdom 
and the clergy. Tribal organization of the Slavic settlers was fitted, at 
least on the surface, into the administrative system of the Empire; but 
the trend toward national unification could not be suppressed although 
it conflicted with the idea of imperial supremacy all over the peninsula. 
Formation of the Croatian and Serbian states was a slower and more 
complicated process than the rise of Bulgaria and it is out of our scope". 


Lack of political stability and dynastic feuds brought about vacil- 
lation in ecclesiastical affairs, as the decision for either of the competing 
parties depended largely on the ruling prince. In general, the Croatian 
ruling class gravitated toward the West, while the Serbian people were 
exposed to Byzantine influences, reaching them mostly through the Bul- 


12 Balint Homan has in his Geschichte des ungarischen Miittelalters, Berlin, 
1940, vol. I, pp. 192-8, an outline of Hungarian church organization as laid down 
by King Stephen the Saint. 

13 The early medieval history of the Southern Slavs has been presented re- 
cently in a handbook Historija naroda Jugoslavije (History of the Peoples of Yugo- 
slavia), edited by B. Grafenauer — D. Perovic — J. Sidak, Zagreb, 1953. The 
chapter on the origin of the Croatian state is on pp. 177-244 and is followed by a 
survey of early Serbian history on pp. 245-273. Conceived in the Marxist spirit, 
this work is open to challenge and criticism, though less in factual details than in 
general conclusions. 
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garian territory. The archbishopric of Ochrida, in the very heart of the 
Balkan peninsula, exerted great influence on the cultural and religious 
life of the Balkan Slavs both during the existence of the Bulgarian 
state and afterward. Though stripped by the conqueror of the patri- 
archal title, the archbishops of Ochrida exercised jurisdiction over several 
bishoprics in the Bulgarian as well as Serbian territory’*. As they obeyed 
the patriarch of Constantinople, Ochrida passed in 1054 into the Eastern 
orbit. 


III 


The rift between Rome and Constantinopole was a serious blow 
to efforts to keep the Christians as one flock under one shepheard. 
A reunion, or at least a partial reconquest, would have been a meritorious 
task but the popes who followed in succession to Leo IX did not dedicate 
themselves to it with full earnestness and energy. In the period of less 
than twenty years, from the death of Leo IX to the election of Gregory 
VII, the papal throne was vacated several times and these frequent 
changes rendered difficult the striving for general recognition of the 
papal primacy. Emancipation from imperial control and from depend- 
ence on Roman nobles consumed the time and goodwill of the reforming 
party. The election, in 1073, of Gregory VII strained the relations bet- 
ween the secular and spiritual powers. The new pope laid down prin- 
ciples of his policy (Dictatus papae) and set out to defend them against 
the imperial party. Local conflicts precipitated the great struggle for 
Investiture which closed at Worms in 1122. 

As soon as it became clear that the conflicting ideas and aims 
could not be settled amicably, the two rivals cast nets for partisans and 
allies. Their competitive search was not limited to countries with long 
tradition and close attachment to the Western orbit but extended to 
the East Central zone as well; for there sympathies and prejudices were 
less deeply rooted than in the West. The borderlands, which in peace- 
ful times could be left out of sight, gained in importance when the con- 
flict got beyond the opening stage. Little time was needed for Gregory 
VII to realize that Henry IV could turn to the rulers of Poland, Bohemia 
and Hungary and secure their cooperation. To fight off the danger of a 
powerful coalition, the Pontiff endeavored to tighten the links between 
the Holy See and the Empire’s eastern neighbors. They could tip the 
scales either individually or collectively, if mobilized. The relations bet- 
ween the rulers and the local hierarchy were, in principle, the same as 
in the Empire and therefore, their backing of Henry IV could not be 


14 Historija, p. 302. 
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excluded. Professor Francis Dvornik pointed out that the Polish prince 
Bolestaw II, the Bold, quickly perceived that from a timely alignment 
with the Papacy a good deal of profit might come to him and his coun- 
try’®. Looking in the opposite direction he could see that imperial victory 
could become only a prologue to the resumption of expansionist policy 
toward the East or Southeast. He was anxious to revive the royal dignity, 
which early in the eleventh century had been bestowed on the prince 
of Poland and then fell into oblivion. Instead of negotiating with the 
Emperor, Bolestaw allied himself with Gregory VII and obtained from 
him the coveted rank. At the time when Henry IV was threatened with 
the loss of his throne (1076), Bolestaw, with papal consent, was crowned 
king. Such an event could not be misunderstood by anyone involved in 
the struggle between the imperium and sacerdotium. Dynastic feuds rav- 
aging Hungary and the Kiev state at about the same time and mentioned 
ky contemporary chroniclers become comprehensible when interpreted 
as echoes of the major European developments around, and after 1075'°. 


The Duke of Bohemia, Vratislav, found himself in a more awkward 
position than his contemporaries either in Poland or Hungary. Not losing 
sight of Bohemia, the Pontiff endeavored to counteract imperial influences 
by friendly gestures, such as the grant to the duke of a special privilege 
to wear on solemn occasions a mitre and a clerical tunic’. The orientation 
of Bohemia was, however, determined more by geography and deep- 
rooted traditions than by personal ambitions. Duke Vratislav cast his lot 
with Henry IV and was not deflected from his course by the Emperor’s 
setbacks, symbolized in 1077 by Canossa. The grant of royal dignity by 
Henry IV to Vratislav (1085) was no less meaningful than the corona- 
tion of Bolestaw the Bold nine years earlier. To give it more emphasis, 
Henry IV bestowed on his faithful ally the title of King of Bohemia 
and Poland, and thus recognized the claim of the ruling house of Bohemia 
to at least some parts of Poland*®. 


As the contest for investiture reached a more advanced stage, changes 
occurred in the original grouping which could be arranged in chrono- 


15 See his work The Slavs. Their Early History and Civilization, p. 275. 

16 For details we refer the readers to studies devoted to Pope Gregory VII. 
and his relations with Central and Eastern Europe, e. g. G. Hofmann, “Papst Gre- 
gor VII. und der christliche Osten” in Studi Gregoriani, vol. I, 1947, pp. 169-181; 
A. W. Ziegler, “Gregor VII. und der Kijewer Grossfiirst Izjaslav,” 7b., pp. 387- 
411; W. Meysztowicz, “L’union de Kiev avec Rome sous Gregoire VII. Avec notes 
sur les précedents et le rdle de la Pologne pour cette union,” #b., vol. V, pp. 83-108. 

i? The charter by which Pope Alexander II granted to Vratislav this privilege 
has not been preserved. The confirmation charter issued by Gregory VII. on De- 
cember 17, 1073, has been reprinted by Gustav Friedrich, Codex diplomaticus et epis- 
tolaris Bohemiae, vol. I, p. 67. 


18 For details see Vaclav Novotny, Ceské dejiny (History of Bohemia), Prague,. 


1913, vol. I, 2, pp. 249-250. 
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logical and casual sequence only in a detailed study. Suffice it to say that 
the successor of Bolestaw the Bold reversed the course of Polish policy 
and went over to the Emperor’s camp". 

Narrative sources relating to Poland, Bohemia and Hungary in the 
second half of the eleventh century are scanty, presenting seldom more 
than bare facts. Written by clerics of Latin orientation, they stressed the 
attachment of their respective countries to Rome and refrained from 
references to the schism. Enough is known of internal troubles ravaging 
the Byzantine Empire after 1054 to make unlikely any premeditated 
attempt to lure away from Rome countries outside the sphere of Byzan- 
tine political influence’. 

If documentary sources are also taken into consideration, signs of 
unsettled problems come in sight. It appears at once that despite the 
official sanction of the Latin language, the Slavic liturgy did not lose 
entirely its appeal to the believers. Its main center in Bohemia was the 
Benedictine monastery of Sazava, which existed in the eleventh century. 
A chronicle compiled there in the twelfth century refers briefly to the 
banishment by the ruling prince of the Slavic monks”’. The date was 
probably 1057, and the haven which they had found was the terra Hun- 
norum, i. e.. Hungary. The vague reference has been interpreted as in- 
dicating the northern part of the Hungarian kingdom and opinions have 
been voiced that in northern Hungary, probably at Visegrad on the Dan- 
ube, the Slavic rite was also observed**. According to some scholars, the 
Benedictine abbey at Tyniec near Cracow in Poland had monks of the 
Slavic liturgy, living probably for several decades side by side with the 
Latin clerics**. Contacts between the convent of Sazava and Kiev are 
corroborated by indirect evidence only, but no serious objection could 
be raised against an assumption that they were fruitful and reciprocal™*. 

Along with attempts to increase the number of allies proceeded 
negotiations pertaining to matters of ecclesiastical administration, seldom 
referred to in general surveys of the struggle for investiture. In 1075 
Gregory VII sent special delegates to Poland to reorganize the hierarchy. 

19 See in Cambridge History of Poland edited by W. F. Reddaway et al., Cam- 
bridge, 1950, vol. I, chapter II. “The Introduction of Christianity and the Early Kings 
of Poland” by Stanislaw Ketrzynski; pp. 41 — 2. : : 

20 The years 10956—1081 are usually referred to as “the time of troubles;’ 
see e. g. A. A. Vasiliev, 1. c., p. 351. Contacts between the Byzantine Empire and the 
Papacy were not broken off as the Emperors were interested in preserving the good 
will of the Pontiffs. See Steven Runciman, The Eastern Schism, p. 55 ff. ? 

21 The chronicle was published by Josef Emler in Fontes rerum behemicarum 
(FRB), vol. II, p. 238-269. — For reference to banishment of Slavic monks from 
Sazava see p. 246. os ee PEt hy 

22 Francois Dvornik, “Les Benedictins et la christianisation de la Russie” in 
the collection of studies 1054—1954. L’église et les églises, vol. I, p. 340. 


23 Henryk Paszkiewicz, /. c., p. 403, note 2. 
24 F. Dvornik, “Les Benedictins .. ,” p. 344 ff. 
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A theory was propounded recently that Bolestaw was particularly con- 
cerned with the sad state of affairs in the southeastern part of his reaim, 
supposedly the domain of the Slavic rite.” 

Several years later, in 1079, the prince of Bohemia, Vratislav, ap- 
plied to Gregory VII for authorization of the Slavic liturgy. His request 


was rejected by the pontiff as “vain temerity.”°° 


If practical considerations had prevailed, Gregory’s reaction to Vrati- 
slav’s petition might have been more conciliatory. But once the decision 
was taken in favor of unity, both in doctrine and ritual, the fate of the 
Slavic liturgy was sealed. The Sazava abbey had been protected by Vrati- 
slav, but soon after his death the Slavic monks were banished from there 
by his successor and “the books in their tongue were completely destroyed 
and scattered.”*" At Tyniec the Slavic liturgy was also suppressed at about 
the same time.”® 

The Slavic liturgy as observed in Bohemia and in the neighboring 
countries conformed on the whole to the practices of the Western church 
in everything but the language. Although the knowledge of the earlier 
Slavic history was rather dim, it was remembered that the Slavic tongue 
had been introduced into the divine service by missionaries from Con- 
stantinopole. That background became the cause of suspicion and distrust, 
as concrete examples indicate. 

The first chronicler of Bohemia, Cosmas, the Dean of a Prague 
church, was brought up in this atmosphere of diffidence. Educated at 
Liege, he ardently championed the Latin orientation among his country- 
men. For that reason he undertook a revision of the early history of 
Bohemia. He inserted into his narrative only a passing reference to the 
baptism of prince Borivoj by “the venerable Methodius, bishop of Mo- 
ravia under the reign of Emperor Arnulf and of the Moravian king 
Svatopluk.”*® The reader of his chronicle found, however, neither in this 
connection nor anywhere else, a more detailed information concerning 

25 Henryk Paszkiewicz, 1. c., p. 396. 

26 The papal charter, dated January 2, 1080, was published in Harduinus, 
Acta conciliorum et epistolae decretales, Paris, 1714, vol. VI, pp. 1434-5. Another, 
better edition in Gustav Friedrich’s Codex, vol. 1, p. 88. The relevant passage runs 
as follows: “Quia vero nobilitas Tua postulavit, quod secundum Sclavonicam linguam 
apud vos divinum celebrari annueremus officium, scias nos huic peticioni Tue ne- 
quaquam posse favere. . . Unde ne id fiat, quod a vestris imprudenter exposcitur, 
auctoritate beati Petri inhibemus, Teque ad honorem omnipotentis Dei huic vane 
temeritati Siribus totius resistere precipimus.” 

27 FRB, vol. II, p. 250: “.. . et libri linguae eorum deleti omnino et deperditi, 
nequaquam ulterius in eodem loco recitabuntur.” ; 

28 Paszkiewicz, J. c., p. 403. 

29 FRB, vol. Il, p. 18. — Another, more accurate edition of Cosmas’ was pu- 
blished by Berthold Bretholz in Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, Nova series, vol. II, 
Berlin, 1923. See there p. 22: “Gostivit autem genuit Borivoy, qui primus dux 


baptizatus est a venerabili Metudio episcopo in Moravia, sub temporibus Arnolfi im- 
peratoris et Zuatopluk eiusdem Moravie regis.’ 
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the coming of Methodius and of his brother Constantine-Cyril to 
Moravia. Knowing apparently that the story was not entirely forgotten, 
Cosmas excused his brevity by a reference to the privilege of the church 
of Moravia and to a short history of that country and Bohemia. These 
two sources were most likely available at the time but no copy of them 
has been preserved.*° 


As Poland, Bohemia and Hungary bordered on the Empire, their 
support was sought both by Henry IV and the Pontiff. Conditions in 
the Balkans were even more complicated. Stabilization of the line bet- 
ween the Roman and Byzantine spheres of influence was for the Balkan 
countries a problem of greater importance than the outcome of the In- 
vestiture struggle. 


A detailed map of the Balkan peninsula in the second half of the 
eleventh century would show that little could be done in the eastern 
and central areas which were under Byzantine rule. The northwestern 
part of the peninsula offered greater opportunity, as public life there 
was in flux. In the maritime provinces and in numerous islands in the 
Adriatic the descendants of Roman colonists held strong positions. The 
Dalmatian cities and ports were for centuries linked up with the By- 
zantine Empire but they were coveted by rulers of Slavic areas by which 
they were surrounded. Another competitor for those strategic and eco- 
nomic outposts was Venice from which they could be more easily reach- 
ed than from the imperial residence on the Golden Horn. 


Cultural and religious life in the Croatian state was molded by 
various influences, Greek, Latin, and Slavic. The contest for primacy 
was not only keen but also bitter. As in the early tenth century, the 
Byzantine Emperors acquiesced in the transfer of Dalmatian bishoprics 
to the papal jurisdiction, the clergy observing Slavic liturgy remained 
the only brake slowing down the striving for absolute unity with the 
complete victory of the Latin clergy. The archbishops: of Split (Spalato) 
pursued tenaciously the struggle for recognition of their supremacy both 
in the coastal areas and on the Croatian mainland. 


The use of Slavic language in the divine service was a thorny prob- 
lem. At the synod held in Split in 925 decrees curbing it were adopted. 
It was admitted, however, that Slavic candidates could be consecrated 


30 FRB, vol. II, p. 28. In Bretholz’s edition, p. 30: “Qualiter autem gratia Dei 
semper preveniente et ubique subsequente dux Borivoy adeptus sit sacramentum bap- 
tismi . . . . maluimus Pretermittere quam fastidium legentibus ingerere, quia iam 
ab aliis scripta legimus: quedam in privilegio Moraviensis ecclesie, quedam in 


-epilogio eiusdem terre atque Boemie, quedam in vita vel passione sanctissimi nostri 


patroni et martyris Wencezlai.” 
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if others were not available.** By this concession the existence of the two 
rites received indirect sanction. At the synods held again in Split in 1059- 
1061 the campaign for ritual unity was resumed with full vigor.*? Op- 
ponents of the Slavic liturgy among the Croats, apparently badly in- 
formed of its origin, argued that a heretic by the name of Methodius, 
“who had written a good deal against the Catholic doctrine,” had in- 
vented “Gothic letters’ — a reference to the Glagolitic script origin- 
ated by the brother of Methodius, Constantine-Cyril, before the depar- 
ture from Constantinople to Moravia.** The purpose of the attack was 
clear. The Slavic tongue used by some Croatian priests was to be re- 
garded as of dubious origin, a product of schismatics and heretics. 


Although very important, the see of Split did not extend its in- 
fluence all along the Adriatic coast. More to the south, still in the Slavic 
orbit, Dubrovnik (Ragusa) was elevated to archbishopric in 1022 and 
had some suffragans in those mountainous districts. Another center on 
the Adriatic coast was Dyrrhachium (Durazzo). It was important for 
its strategic position, as from there the famous via Egnatia ran to Thes- 
salonica and Constantinople. After the subjugation of the Bulgarian 
Empire in 1018 by Basileos II contacts between Dyrrhachium and Con- 
stantinople became again safer and more frequent. While the arch- 
bishops of Ochrida extended their jurisdiction over Serbian tribes in the 
inland districts, the archbishops of Dyrrhachium sought recognition of 
their rights to the coastal area and the tribal territories nearby. The final 
attachment of the Serbs to the Orthodox orbit became more and more 
likely. 


In the political sphere some events occurred which were connected 
more with the Investiture struggle than with the Rome-Constantinople 
rift. A change on the Croatian throne in 1075 offered Gregory VII an 
opportunity to attach Croatia more closely to the Papacy. The king- 


31 The conclusions of the assembly were published by Ferdo Sisié in his Pri- 
rucnik izvora hrvatske historije (Handbook of Sources for the History of Croatia), 
vol. I, no 1, Zagreb, 1914, p. 219. Article 10 concerning the Slavic rite runs as 
follows: “Ut nullum episcopus nostrae provinciae audeat in quolibet gradu Scla- 
vinica lingua promovere; poterit tamen in clericatu et monachatu deservire. Nec in 
sua ecclesia sinat eum missam facere; praeter si necessitatem sacerdotum haberet: 
per Po gage ere a Romano pentifice licentiam ei sacerdotalis ministerii tribuat.” 

2 See Sisié, 1. c., p. 237: “Item Sclavos, nisi latinas litteras didicerint, ad 
sacros elias promoveri, et clericum cuiuscunque gradus sit...” 

33 This information comes from “Historia Salonitana’” by archdeacon Thomas, 
published by Franjo Racki, Documenta Historiae Chroaticae periodum antiquam 
illustrantia. Zagreb 1877 (in Monumenta spectantia historiam Slavorum meridio- 
nalium, vol VII), p. 204: “. . . inter quae hoc est firmatum et statutum, ut nullus 
de caetero in lingua Sclavonica presumeret divina misteria celebrare, nisi tantum in 
Latina et Graeca, nec aliquis eiusdem linguae promoveretur ad sacros ordines. Dice- 
bant enim (i. e. Latin clergy) Gothicas litteras a quodam Methodio haeretico fuisse 
repertas, qui multa contra catholicae fidei normam in eadem Sclavonica lingua men- 
tiendo conscripsit. . .” 
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elect, Zvonimir, was supported by a faction among the Croatian nobility 
as well as by Venice, then allied with Henry IV. To fight off the danger 
of a combined attack, Zvonimir turned to the Pope for support which 
was readily pledged. Special envoys brought from Rome the royal crown 
and other insignia, including the papal banner. Zvonimir took an oath 
of allegiance styling himself “Dei gratia et apostolice sedis dono rex.”** 
Zvonimir’s coronation did not lead up to permanent dependence of Cro- 
atia on the Holy see, as he was assassinated a few years after the death 
of Gregory VII. 


Although only an episode, the Zvonimir story deserves to be men- 
tioned in the broad survey of the triangular contest for the control of the 
East Central zone of the continent. Its place in the mesh of conflicts can 
be better established when developments in the Serbian lands are taken 
into consideration. The efforts of the Byzantine rulers and strategists to 
move the imperial boundaries as far west as possible were the continua- 
tion of Byzantine campaigns against the Bulgarians, ostensibly closed 
in 1018 but not fully successful. Byzantine penetration west and north- 
west foundered on Serbian resistance, organized by prince Vojislav. He 
and his son Michael succeeded in building up a fairly strong state of 
Dioclea spreading from rugged mountains to the Adriatic coast. 


The rise of Dioclea could not be opposed from Constantinople 
with enough resolution, as major complications in Asia called for its 
troops; but Byzantine rulers were aware of the potential danger and 
missed no opportunity to build up a strong position. For several reasons 
on which it is not necessary to dwell, an alignment of Dioclea with the 
Papacy was deemed of greater value than an appeal to Henry IV. No 
one but the Pontiff had the authority to set up an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion by which Dioclea could be emancipated from dependence on the 
Byzantine outpost, the archbishopric of Dyrrhachium. Negotiations with 
Rome opened by Michael were crowned with success only under his 
successor, Bodin. The bishopric of Bar (Antivari), about half way be- 
tween Dyrrhachium and Dubrovnik, was raised to the rank of arch- 
ibishopric. The promotion was presented not as a new act, but as a re- 
newal of the archbishopric of Dioclea, once flourishing but temporarily 
eclipsed. This formula seemed to be an effective weapon against Dyrrh- 
achium, claiming also early origin, but it also helped in calming Du- 
brovnik, existing as archbishopric only since 1022. The see of Bar was 
granted jurisdiction over nine bishoprics which, it was claimed, had once 

34 Ferdo Sisi¢, Prirucnik, pp. 268 — 9. The title used by the king was: “Ego 
Demetrius, qui et Suinimir, Dei gracia et apostolice sedis dono rex.” 


35 A story of the origin and rise of that state can be found in Historija naroda 
Jugoslavije, vol. I, 254 ff. 
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been subordinated to the archbishopric of Dioclea. The entire territory 
was to serve as a wedge driven by Rome against both Orthodox out- 
posts, Dyrrhachium and Ochrida.** 

Political cooperation proved to be easier than redrawing of eccles- 
iastical boundaries. In 1077 prince Michael assumed the royal title. Gre- 
gory VII readily came to his assistance and presented the ambitious 
monarch with the royal insignia. In return for this prompt recognition, 
Gregory received from the king of Dioclea the pledge of allegiance.*” 

A rapid survey of historical developments in East Central 
Europe cannot answer all questions which are involved in the rather 
vague description of our topic. The most striking feature which emerges 
from any scrutiny of conditions there is the absence of rigid order and 
of crystallized, immutable forms. The leading forces in Europe — the 
Papacy, the Holy Roman Empire, and the Byzantine Empire — built 
up their solid bases of support outside the East Central zone and were 
primarily interested in consolidation of territories surrounding their re- 
sidences. Each of the leading powers strove for universal recognition or 
at least for an enlargement of their sphere of influence. In such cases the 
more distant areas became pawns, no matter whether the competition 
followed a peaceful course or changed into an armed conflict. 


The imperial idea and the lofty concept of the universal church 
implied recognition of general principles, common norms and equal 
standards. Defiance of the less developed peoples of the teachings and 
codes prevalent in the more advanced regions was just as unbearable 
as the failure to obey the liege lord, and invited punitive expeditions. 
The prolonged existence of tribal organization and the obstinate ad- 


herence to pagan beliefs on the part of backward peoples proved to be 


the source of annoyance not only for the neighbors but also for people 
knowing of such survivals only from hearsay. 

Whenever competition among the leading powers had subsided, 
pressure on the East Central zone decreased almost automatically. Mount- 
ing international tension, or such violent shocks as the schism of 1054, 
made the principal actors conscious or potential allies. The countries in 
East Central Europe neither could be by-passed as strategically unim- 
portant, nor looked down upon as peripheral. The organic process of 
European integration, slow in calm days, was as a rule accelerated when 
struggle for the mastery was resumed and the search for allies reopened. 


36 Protracted negotiations concerning elevation of the bishopric of Bar (Anti- 


vari) to archbishopric are rather obscure. While some authors attribute the success. 


to King Michael (e. g. F. Dvornik, The Slavs, p. 280), others maintain that au- 
thorization was given only after repeated requests addressed to the Pope by King 
Bodin. See Historija p. 259. 

37 Historija, p. 257. 
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In the years following after the rift of 1054 the Papacy on the 
whole succeeded in saving from defection countries which were not un- 
der Byzantine rule. The Kievan state was in ecclesiastical matters so 
closely linked with the patriarchate of Constantinople that only the 
ruling prince would have been in the position to break the ties. The 
House of Rurik established family relations with the neighboring coun- 
tries, Hungary and Poland, but they were not strong enough to support 
permanent re-orientation of Kiev toward the West.** Chances of suc- 
cess in Kiev for the West dwindled rather than improved. Support given 
to such outposts as the diocese of Bar made possible only a limited ad- 
vance into the domains of Orthodoxy. On the other hand, the initiative 
taken by the Pontiffs when involved in strife with worldly power seldom 
brought permanant gains. Symbolic acts like confirmation of the royal 
title to Bolestaw of Poland, Zvonimir of Croatia and Michael of Dio- 
clea were undone by reversed tides and had no bearing on the final 
settlement sanctioned at Worms in 1122. 

In less than a century later, Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) resumed 
the lost threads with unfaltering promptitude. He set an example for 
those of his successors who, like himself, combined the zeal for enhance- 
ment of the Papacy with diplomatic dexterity. The blow which the 
Fourth Crusade dealt to the Byzantine Empire portented an easier and 
more permanent success to the designs of reconquest. The roads from 
Rome to Serbia and Bulgaria were reopened. At the opposite end of the 
East Central zone, the founding of the city and bishopric of Riga could 
be hailed as the decisive step toward Christianization of the last strong- 
hold of paganism in Europe. 

A chapter opened which calls for a detailed treatment as it was no 
less important for East Central Europe than the three-cornered contest in 


the second half of the eleventh century. 


38 George Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, New Haven, 1948, p. 329 ff. has more 
information about matrimonial ties of the House of Rurik with other dynasties. 











ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 


WAS EASTERN EUROPE EUROPEAN IN THE HIGH 
MIDDLE AGES?* 


In the year 800 Central Europe was a vast area which stretched 
from Central Russia to the Elbe-Saale line inhabited by peoples whose 
civilization was still on a primitive level. To the West they were sep- 
arated from somewhat more advanced European peoples by a Central 
and Eastern Germany hardly more advanced than they. To the South 
the raiding Avar state of Hungary and the nomadic Magyars of South 
Russia cut them off from the civilized Byzantine and Moslem worlds. 
To the North lay an equally primitive Scandinavia across the Baltic and 
in Denmark. 


Only two trade routes near them led to more advanced economic 
areas. The first was a maritime route from Frisia and the mouths of the 
Rhine along the North Sea coast to the base of the Jutland Peninsula. 
Here it crossed into the Baltic by way of the Eider-Schlee and proceeded 
northwest by way of Bornholm, Oland and Gotland to Birka in Sweden. 
Then it crossed the Baltic and entered Russia by two routes — one via 
the Dwina river on to Smolensk, the other along the Gulf of Finland 
to Old Ladoga, Novgorod and Beloozero. From North Russia via sev- 
eral portages these routes converged on the Upper Volga, then followed 
this river down to the Khazar Kingdom near the Caspian and on to 
Persia and Iraq.’ While this route had begun to have some importance 
as early as 650, it was not until Charlemagne secured Saxony in the late 
8th century and the portus of Hedeby was founded soon afterwards that 
traffic along it grew appreciably. From 800 to 840 A.D. it continued 
to increase in importance. We hear of Pontic beaver and Eastern silks 
reaching Louis the Pious’ realm by way of this route and grave finds 
from Birka show remains of Eastern silk there too. Such excavations also 
show that western wares were penetrating along it too — such as Frisian 
cloth, Rhinelands glass and the so-called Birka jars which probably con- 

* A paper presented at the seventy-first annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association at St. Louis. 


1 On these routes see map in S. Bolin and J. Carlson, Historisk Atlas (Malmo, 
1947) p. 10 
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tained German wheat and wine.” St. Anskar, who visited Birka by pro- 
ceeding along this route during this period reports wine there.* And in 
far away Iraq, Ibn Khurdedbah, writing about 840, tells us of Scandi- 
navian (Rus) and Slav merchants who were passing through the land 
of the Khazars on their way to Bagdad carrying as trade wares, Frankish 
swords, fox skins and slaves.* At about the same time we learn from the 
Monk of St. Gall of Scandinavians coming to the court of Louis the 
German to procure these Rhineland Frankish swords which were par- 
ticularly prized in the East. 


Coin hoards found in Gotland, on the Swedish mainland, in Den- 
mark and in Norway provide us with even more evidence of the impor- 
tance of this trade route. They show that while a fairly large number of 
coins from the Moslem East arrived here prior to 800, after this date 
such silver arrived in a positive flood, particularly Moslem dirhems struck 
during the reigns of Harun-al-Rashid and Al-Mamun. Since such coin 
hoards reveal no Frankish coins at all East of Denmark, this seems to 
show that the impetus of this trade came from the East rather than the 
West and that the main intermediaries were probably the Scandinavians 
and the Slavs, White Bulgars and Khazars of Eastern and Southern Rus- 
sia.” On the western leg of the route Frisians and Saxons were the prin- 
cipal intermediaries from the Rhine to Hedeby and perhaps sometimes 
cn to Birka, but their role at first was a rather modest one. 


Furthermore it is interesting to note that there is no evidence that 
during this period any trade of importance passed from the Baltic down 
the Dnieper to the Byzantine Empire. No Byzantine objects have been 
found in Baltic grave sites and only two 9th century Byzantine coins 
(both at Birka) in contrast to the thousands of Abbassid dirhems which 
have been uncovered.® Evidently up to 840 the Dnieper-Black Sea route 
to Constantinople was little used. 


Furthermore archeological and coin hoard evidence from both the 
Baltic and Central Europe seems to show that the lands from the Baltic 
to the Carpathians were equally unaffected, during the early 9th century, 
by this Varangian trade route further to the North and East. Nor is there 
evidence of any overland trade North of the Carpathians between Ger- 


2 H. Arbman, Schweden und das Karolingische Reich (Stockholm, 1937), pp. 
3-138. 

3 Rimbert, Vita Anskari in MGH Script Il, 705-11. 

4 ~~ Khurdadhbah Book of Routes ed. de Goeje in Bibl. geog. Arab. (1889), 
IV, 114-16. 

5 On these coin hoards see R. Skovmand, Die Dansk Skattefund (Kobenhavn 
1942), pp. 13-51, H. Holst, “Mynter i Norske Funn” in Nord. Num. Arsk. LXII 
(1943), 56-112, M. Stenberger Die Schatzfunde Gotlands der Wikingerzeit II (Lund, 
1947) and U.S. Linden “Ein Upplandsk Silverskatt fron 800-Talet” in Nord. Num. 
Arsk. LVII (1938), 106-116. 

6 H. Arbman, Birka (Stockholm, 1939), pp. 7-115. 
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many and Russia which passed through this portion of Central Europe, 
though Charlemagne’s capitulary of Thionville of 806 did mention a 
series of trading posts along the Eastern borders of his realm and forbade 
sale of arms to Slavs and Avars. Also there is little evidence from arch- 
ecology of any trade North towards the Baltic from the territory of present 
Hungary during these years. 

Then sometime between 840 and 850 for a short period commerce 
along the Northern Hedeby-Birka-Volga route was interrupted. The Rus- 
sian Primary Chronicle records this event when it says that the Slavs, 
Balts and Chud drove the Scandinavians across the sea. Not until about 
870 did they return as the House of Rurik established itself as a power 
in Northern Russia and reopened the Volga route to the Moslem East.’ 
Incidentally this break in trade can be seen in Baltic coin hoards, where 
Abbassid dirhems coined before 840 are abundant and then almost non- 
existent afterwards for thirty years, until Saminid dirhems coined after 
870 take their place. 

But Rurik’s establishment of his Varangians in North Russia had 
other consequences than a reopening of the Volga route to Persia — 
consequences that affected Central Europe from an economic standpoint. 
Oleg, Rurik’s successor, marched south from Novogorod and took Kiev 
about 882 and joined North and Central Russia together and then push- 
ed down the Dnieper in an attempt to open trade to Constantinople. 
His Varangian predecessors in Kiev, Askold, and Dir, had apparently 
tried to do this earlier and unsuccessfully, hence the Varangian assault 
on Constantinople in 860. But it was not until the early 10th century 
that such an effort was finally successful. By that time the nomadic Mag- 
yars had moved West from South Russia opening trade routes, and an 
assault on Byzantium in 907 had convinced the Byzantine authorities 
of the value of Russian contacts. By 911 trade flowed up the Dnieper 
from Constantinople as well as up the Volga from the Moslem East.* 

It is interesting to note however that the rulers of Kiev were not 
satisfied with economic contacts with Constantinople and Persia. They 
advanced their power west into Little Poland and Cherven and thus 
helped to open up a land route which ran just North of the Carpathians 
from Russia to the upper Danube by way of Cracow and Prague. Thus 
in 906 we hear of Scandinavian (Rugi) and Slav merchants arriving at 
Raffelstein with their wares.® At last we find a trade route passing through 
the heart of Central Europe north of the Carpathians. And at about the 

7 The Primary Chronicle, ed. Cross (Cambridge, Mass. 1930), p. 144. G. Ver- 
nadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1938), pp. 300-315. 

8 G. Vernadsky, op. cit., pp. 330-33. F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and 
Eastern Europe (London, 1948) pp. 60-61. S.F. Cross, “The Scandinavian Infiltration 


into Russia” in Speculum XXI (1946), 510-14. 
9 MGH Capitularia I, 249-50. 
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same time we learn of a Western merchant, probably English, skirting 
the south shores of the Baltic, for Alfred’s Orosius, written in the last 
years of the 9th century, contains the story of a certain Wulfstan who 
sailed along these coasts from Hedeby as far as East Prussia to procure 
horses. He mentions no ports along this coast, however, which seems 
to show it was not yet particularly important commercially.*° By 900, 
however, the beginnings of commercial shipping along South Baltic 
shores and the inauguration of a Central European overland trade show 
the isolation of this region was beginning to come to an end. 


If major trade routes between East and West during the 9th cen- 
tury skirted Central Europe north of the Carpathians that is not true of 
the region south of this line. When Charlemagne advanced his power 
southwest into Bavaria and Austria and then crushed the power of the 
Avars he opened up new trade possibilities. Soon after his death we find 
Frankish religious and economic penetration affecting the Middle Dan- 
ube. And when a Greater Moravia arose about 850 in this region a 
Danube trade route between East and West again came into existence. 
It was along this route that Methodius reached Central Europe, and its 
activity in part explains Byzantine, Papal and German diplomacy in this 
region. We do not know who the traders were who carried wares along 
this route from Byzantium and Greater Bulgaria to the Upper Danube, 
though they were probably Slav or Eastern, rather than Western, but 
the existence of such commerce explains increased economic activity at 
Passau in 887 according to our documents.”* It is also interesting to note 
that we learn of such activity during the very years when the Varangian 
route through Russia was cut and Moslem activities at Bari and Crete 
in the Mediterranean made commerce between East and West to Venice 
difficult indeed. 

Trade along the Danube route was, however, not destined to last 
beyond the 9th century. Its collapse followed hard upon the arrival of 
the Magyars in the Hungarian plain. Pushed out of South Russia by 
Kievan pressure and allied to a jealous Arnulf of Germany, the Magyars 
crushed Greater Moravia and about 900 A.D. set up in its place a 
raiding nomadic state in Hungary which for three-quarters of a century 
stopped trade contacts between East and West in this part of Europe. 
At the very moment, then, when trade was beginning to pass between 
East and West through Central Europe North of the Carpathians, it 
stopped South of them. 

For the next seventy-five years up to about 983 we find an era of 
great economic activity in Northern Central Europe. One aspect of this 
"10 Alfred's Orosius, ed. Sweet (London 1906), pp. 10-16. 


11 E, Patzelt, Die Frankische Kultur und der Islam (Baden, 1932), p. 233 and 
F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome (Paris 1928), p. 17-206. 
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activity was an increase in the trade which went from the Baltic down 
the Volga to the Moslem Middle East. Some of this commerce was car- 
ried on now, as earlier, by Scandinavian merchants whom Ibn Fadlan 
described about 920 carrying their furs and slaves to Eastern markets.!? 
But White Bulgars, Jews, Slavs, and Moslems also served as intermedaries 
in this commerce. It is from the pen of Moslem writers like Gardezi and 
Ibn Rusta that we get the best picture of such trade, and it is the Moslem 
author Masudi who tells us of trade carried further west as far as Prague, 
Wollin and the land of the Obodrites and who also explains the nature 
of this commerce: the gold, tin, furs, slaves, and other goods exchanged.’* 
We have further details from Ibn Jacub and other Jewish and Moslem 
travellers,1* 


Nor was trade with Moslem Central Asia the only one of impor- 
tance. The 10th century saw an important commerce from Byzantium 
and the Crimea reaching South Russia and beyond by way of the Dnieper. 
Such trade helps explain not only the trade treaty of 911 between Kiev 
and Constantinople but also later ones about the mid-century. Byzan- 
tine influence increased with Olga and her Kievan successors and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus shows in his writing that he knows the names 
of the Dnieper rapids and details of the political structure of Central 
European countries. 


Again archeological finds and coin hoards supplement such in- 
formation. They reveal a number of things. The first is that objects of 
Moslem manufacture and silver dirhems reached Scandinavia and the 
Baltic in increased amounts between 900 and 983, with the peak period 
being between 920 and 940. They also show that the Dwina and Gulf 
of Finland routes were the ones most used, rather than overland ones 
through Central Europe, since most coin hoards have been found in 
Pomerania and Great Poland. They also show, however, that the route 
trom Kiev to the Upper Danube by way of Cracow and Prague was still 
in use and even had a branch now reaching the Baltic at Wollin.” 
Such evidence is also important in another way because it confirms the 
fact that Byzantine trade to and through Central Europe was much less 
important than that originating in the Moslem East. And it suggests that 
Scandinavians were still the main intermediaries in trade through North 
Russia, while Jewish, Slav, and Moslem traders tended to monopolize 
"12 A. S. Cook, “Ibn Fadlan’s Account of Scandinavian Merchants on the Volga” 
in Jour. of English and Germanic Philology XXII (1923), 56-63. 

13 See translations in C. Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), pp. 192-94, 213-215. 

14 G. Jacob, Arabische Berichterstatter aus dem 10. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1896) 

15 H. Arbman, “Une route commerciale pendant les X et XI siécles” in Slavia 


Antiqua IV (1948) 435-38. J. Kostrzewski, Les origines de la civilisation polonaise 
(Paris, 1950), pp. 364-89. 
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the trade overland through Central Europe tc Kiev and Central Russia 
north of the Carpathians. 


To consider this period of the 10th century, however, as one in 
which Scandinavian, Slav and Eastern merchants were the only ones to 
reach Eastern Europe would be an error. For from 900 A.D. on we find 
Western merchants in these regions also. We have already noted Wulf- 
stan, an English example. And coin hoards found all over the Baltic 
area, from Denmark, Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Gotland, and 
Sweden, which contain 10th century English money, show he was fol- 
lowed by other Anglo-Saxon traders.*® 


Important as such proofs of English contacts are we know the 
Frisians, Saxons, and other merchants of the Empire of the Ottos were 
more important still. When Henry the Fowler took Hedeby from King 
Gnupa of Sweden in 934, it soon became a German city where colonies 
of Frisians and Savons were located.’* Coin hoard evidence suggests that 
they were active in trade throughout the Baltic right down to 983. There 
is particularly strong evidence that their commerce penetrated Poland 
by way of the Oder and Warta rivers, for here and elsewhere in Central 
Europe Hedeby and Ottonian coins, Rhineland Badorf and Pingsdorf 
ware and fine pattern-welded swords of the Ulfbehrt type have been 
found in archeological sites. The location of these finds further suggests 
that such wares mainly arrived in Central Europe via the Baltic and 
Polish rivers and not overland, though such frontier portals as Magde- 
burg—though the overland route further south to Bohemia may have 
seen some activity.’® 


It is to this 10th century commerce from East and West that we 
largely owe, I believe, the sudden emergence in this period of new and 
relatively strong states in Poland and Bohemia. And their relatively slight 
direct economic dependence upon Germany, except by way of Hedeby, 
further helps explain why they so quickly developed, as in Denmark, 
Christian Church organizations independent of the German Empire. For 
neither Mieszko’s Poland, nor Bohemia in this period needed Germans 
to buttress and develop their economic life. The Baltic was their most 
important ro~te for trade, the intermediaries in this trade were mainly 
Scandinavian, native Slav or Jewish, and Byzantium was very far away 
indeed. 


16 R. Skovmand, op. cit., pp. 17-31, J. Kostrzewski, op. cit., pp. 370-77, M. 
Stenberger, op. cit., pp. 109-335, C. Nordman, Anglo-Saxon Coins Found in Finland 
(Helsinki, 1921), pp. 3-21. F. Baldolis, Det Aldsta Lettlands (Stockholm, 1947), pp. 
56-117. 

17 H. Jankuhn, Die Ausgrabungen in Haithabu 1937-39, (Berlin, 1943), pp. 
176-89. 

18 H. Jankuhn, “Sechs Karten zum Handel des 10. Jahrhunderts in Westlichen 

Ostseebecken” in Acta Geographica I (1950), 5-11. 
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South of the Carpathians, however, all evidence seems to show little 
burgeoning economic growth during these years. Up to 955 and their 
defeat at Lechfeld, the Hungarians by their raiding discouraged com- 
merce passing through their domains, and then for some decades the long 
Bulgar-Byzantine conflict disturbed commerce on the lower Danube. 
Until 983 then, the Danube East-West route, active in the 9th century, 
remained closed to commerce. Not until Hungary had become Christ- 
ianized and Byzantium reached the Danube could the situation change. 


About 983, however, we begin to notice a curious change in the 
relative economic influence of East and West in Central European lands. 
This, it seems, was due to events which took place in distant Central 
Asia. These events were the overthrow of the Saminid state of Turkistan 
and Eastern Persia and an advance West and Southwest of Central Asian 
Turkish tribes. As Turkish advance cut trade with Moslem Central Asia, 
Kievan Russian rulers appear to have blamed the intervening Khazars 
and White Bulgars for this fact. At any rate at about this time Sviato- 
slav of Kiev led a series of expeditions against the Khazars on the lower 
Volga, destroying its capital and political cohesion. This did little to 
revive faltering trade with the Moslem East and in fact made it easier 
for nomadic Pecheneks and Cumans to push through the Khazar realm 
and establish themselves on the steppes of South Russia.’? They soon 
made trade with the Moslem East, already in a state of decay, practically 
impossible. Henceforth it was only by a Western Caspian route that 
Russians could communicate with the Islamic world. 


These events had immediate and serious consequences. First Moslem 
trade all but ceased to reach the Baltic and Central Europe, a fact which 
can be seen in a complete end of Eastern Saminid Moslem dirhems in 
Baltic coin hoards and the presence of only a few there from Western 
Persia and Iraq dating from this period.”® Second it made Kiev almost 
completely dependant upon Byzantium for its Eastern wares and trade, 
which helps explain why Vladimir was so willing to accept Greek 
Orthodox Christianity and a Byzantine marriage alliance. 


But the cessation of trade with the Moslem East also made Western 
markets and connections seem more attractive to the rulers of Kiev. 
So we find Vladimir and his successors, particularly Yaroslav, multi- 
plying their western contacts by way of Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland 
to Germany and by way of the Baltic to Sweden and Norway. By 1056 
the Kievan house was tied by marriage alliances to practically every 


19 The best account is D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars 
(Princeton, 1954), pp. 222-54. 
20 H. Arbman, ‘Une route commerciale” in Joc. cit., pp. 435-30. 
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country in Western Europe including France and England.* No doubt 
the Byzantine connection was important to Kiev, but it is doubtful if 
the economic influence of Constantinople extended much beyond the 
middle Dnieper region, for Byzantine coins found in Northern and Cen- 
tral European hoards are rare in this period —- almost as rare as Moslem 
ones — though the Sagas speak of Eastern silks still reaching Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. 

Now as Moslem economic influence lessened after 983 in Central 
Europe and that of Byzantium failed to expand to take up the slack, 
Western commerce increased. At the time of Canute’s Empire, English 
influence was particularly important about the shores of the Baltic and 
even reached Hungary. German influence also increased, even after 
Hedeby fell to Denmark in 983 in the Great East German Slavic revolt 
of that year. Coin hoards about Baltic shores filled with English and 
German coins show this clearly.” 

But to Western economic influences should be added those from 
Central European states themselves. The Kings of Poland, Bohemia, 
and Hungary, like the rulers of Kiev and Scandinavia, all coined their 
own money during these years and their coins began to flow North to 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Gotland, and Finland where they are found 
in numerous coin hoards.** And to German and English coins in these 
regions should be added those from Flanders and the Meuse which seem 
to be by no means rare in Polish and Eastern Baltic finds.** About the 
Baltic Flanders cloth and fine swords are found everywhere and even 
reached Bohemia and Hungary — probably in part by way of overland 
routes. The Danube route again became active as Byzantine conquest of 
Bulgaria and Hungary made trade along it again practicable. Western 
pilgrims from the Low Countries began to move through Hungary on 
their way to Constantinople and the Holy Land.”° 

By the end of the century the pace had quickened economically in 
most of Central Europe except the Baltic. Here, despite a continuance 
of trade via the Skaggerack-Kattegat and Gotland to Novgorod, the south 

21 §. F. Cross, “Medieval Russian Contacts with the West” in Speculum X 
(1935), 133-42, F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, pp. 250- 
68 and B. Leib, “The Kiev State and Western Europe” in Trans. of the Royal Hist. 
Soc. XXIX (1947). 

22 In addition to works of Stenberger, Skovmand, Holst, Kostrzewski, Baldolis 
and Nordman cited in notes 5 and 16 see H. Salmo, Deutsche Miinzen in vorgeschicht- 
lichen Funden Finnlands (Helsinki, 1948). 

23 H. Salmo, op cit., pp. 337-443, J. Kostrzewski, op. cit., p. 357-72, K. Turn- 
wald, Ceske a Morawske dinary a brakteaty (Prague 1949), pp. 16-106, D. Csudy 
Arpad und die Arpaden (Budapest 1908), pp. 1-32. 

24 H. Salmo, op. cit., pp. 341-45. A. W. Brogger, “Et. Myntfunde fra Folden” 
in Aarboger (1910), pp. 239-82. 

25 Dezso Pais, “Les rapports franco-hongrois sous le regne des Arpad” in Revue 


des Etudes Hongroises I (Paris, 1923), p. 16. Also Hugonis Chron. in MGH Script 
VIII, 393. 
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shores of the Baltic ceased to have economic importance. But overland 
routes to Russia and the East or those down the Danube became steadily 
more important. And over such routes Western merchants — principally 
German and Belgian — began to carry a larger share of the commerce. 
We find Waloon merchants in Bohemia and Hungary, Flanders cloth in 
Novgorod and German merchant colonies in Gotland, Novgorod, Smo- 
lensk, and Kiev itself. Furs from Russia were exported to South Germany 
and Western manufactured goods became more important in Russian 
markets.*° Those earlier intermediaries between East and West in Eastern 
Europe, Jews, Slavs, and Scandinavians, continued to be active, but they 
ceased to have primary importance. Even in Russia, which clung to its 
Byzantine connection and kept its Eastern Orthodox Church, western 
influences remained great, particularly in the North Russian Novgorod 
region. 

To sum up then, from an economic standpoint Central and Eastern 
Europe were relatively isolated from both East and West up to 800 A.D. 
Then along two routes, a Danube one and a Varangian one, connections 
grew. Up until 900 A.D. pagan Scandinavian and Eastern economic 
influences were the most important ones to reach this part of Europe. 
Down to 950 contacts with the East — particularly Central Asia — had 
so multiplied that it looked as if Central Europe was about to become 
an economic hinterland of Moslem Asia and Byzantium. In the next 
century this process, however, was reversed, until by the death of Yaro- 
slav the Wise in 1056 it was apparent that Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 
North Russia, and the Baltic were to be integrated into Western Europe 
—not the East. By 1100 Eastern Europe was economically as well as 
religiously European. Only Kiev had kept its Eastern Byzantine orien- 
tation and this orientation was in the balance. The Baltic peoples were 
to remain pagan and remote for another two centuries, but the Central 
European Slavs and Hungarians, like the Scandinavians, had become 
a part of the Western European civilization to which they still right-- 
fully belong. 


26 G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, pp. 335-37. J. Schzanil, Die Vorgeschichte 
Boehmeus und Maehrens (Berlin, 1928) pp. 288-316. A. Eck, “A propos des draps: 
d’Ypres 4 Novgorod” in Revue Belge X (1931). 
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HERBERT HAROLD KAPLAN 


THE ELECTION OF THE LAST KING OF POLAND: 
STANISLAS AUGUSTUS PONIATOWSKI 


In the year that Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote his Social Contract, 
another “contract” was being written which was to have lasting impor- 
tance in the history of eastern Europe and profound effect upon the 
development of western Europe. While the Social Contract of 1762 pro- 
jected the idea of a future state, the negotiations between the Courts of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg laid the foundation for the dismemberment 
of an existing state — the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 


The shifting alliances in mid-eighteenth century Europe heralded 
the “Diplomatic Revolution” and precipitated the Seven Years’ War. 
A break in the European diplomatic arrangement came with the death 
of Empress Elizabeth of Russia on January 5, 1762, and with the ac- 
cession of Peter III. Peter, an admirer of Frederick II, concluded an 
armistice with him and negotiated an alliance — the Russo-Prussian 
Treaty of May 5th.’ This treaty was followed by a secret alliance on 
June 19th concerning Poland.” 


A bone of contention between the Russian and Saxo-Polish Courts 
was the Duchy of Courland, a fief of the Polish Crown. It came under 
Russian influence in 1737 when Ernest Biron, Empress Anne’s favorite, 
was made its Duke.* But when Anne died in October 1740, Biron was 
exiled to Siberia by Field Marshal Miinnich, and for almost two decades 
Courland was without a Duke.* In 1758 Prince Charles Christian, the 
third son of Augustus III (the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland), 
became, with Elizabeth’s consent, Duke of Courland.° Peter now sought 


1 Geo. Fréd. de Martens, -Recveil de traites des puissances et états de l'Europe 
(2d ed. rev. and enl.: Goettingen: 1817), I, 30-7. 

2 Le Comte D’Angeberg [pseudonym for J. L. Chodzko], Recueil des traités, 
conventions et actes diplomatiques concernant la Pologne 1762-1862 (Paris: 1862), 
pp. 1-2; articles of alliance are also quoted in Frederic Smitt, Frédéric II, Catherine, 
et le partage de la Pologne (Paris: 1861), pp. 157-65. 

3 Ernst Seraphim, Geschichte Liv-, Est-und Kurlands (Reval: 1896), II, 605; 
Wladystaw Smolenski, Dzieje narodu polskiego (History of the Polish Nation), (Sth 
ed.; Warsaw: 1919), p. 246; and, E. Reimann, Neuere Geschichte des preussischen 
Staates (Gotha: 1882), I, 43. 

4 Seraphim, - cét., II, 612-22. 

5 Ibid., pp. 621-2. 
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in his alliance with Frederick to replace Charles with his uncle, George 
of Holstein-Gottorp.°® 

Furthermore, under this alliance, Poland was to continue to have 
free elections and was not to become a hereditary realm. After Augus- 
tus’ death the two Powers were to secure the throne for a suitable Piast, 
that is, a native-born Pole.’ Prussia and Russia also agreed to restore 
the liberties of the Dissidents (Protestants and Greek Orthodox) living 
in Poland.® However, Peter was unable to execute these plans. On July 
Oth, Catherine overthrew him. 

Catherine II began her reign by ending Russian participation .n 
the Seven Years’ War. Despite the withdrawal of her troops from Prus- 
sian service, she still wanted to maintain friendly relations with Prussia 
as part of the projected new “Northern System.” Under this “system” 
Russia was to undertake the formation of a coalition with the states 
of Sweden, Denmark, Britain, Poland and Prussia in the north against 
the states of Austria, France and Spain in the south. The status quo 
was to be maintained and the basis for the peace of Europe was to be 
found.° 

The formation of a “Northern System” had been desired by Britain 
since 1739. The animosity that existed between Russia and Britain 
ended by an alliance in 1742. This alliance was further consolidated in 
1755. However, the Anglo- Russian friendship cooled from the Russian 
side, after Britain concluded the Convention of Westminster with Prussia 
in 1756. From then on the British policy was to attempt a reconciliation 
with Russia.*° For this purpose Buckinghamshire was sent as Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg in August 1762, to conclude an alliance with Russia 
and to obtain her co-operation in concluding the Seven Years’ War." 

While the British hoped that their policy would make Russia act as 
a counterpoise to French power in the north, French policy in eastern 
Europe was oriented to safeguard Poland from Russian domination. 
Baron de Breteuil, the French Ambassador to St. Petersburg, was told 
by Louis XV that the only object of French policy was to keep Russia 
out of European affairs and prevent her from thwarting Louis’ views 

6 Secret Article II, in, D’Angberg, op. cit., p. 1. 

7 Secret Article Ill, in, ibid., pp. 1-2 

8 Seperate Article Il, in, ibid., p. 2. 

9 V. Kluchevsky, Kurs russkoi istorii (Course of Russian History). (Moscow: 
1937). V, 23-4; Max Duncker, Aus der Zeit Friedrichs des Grossen und Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ill (Leipzig: 1876), pp. 126-7. 

10 William Edward Hartpole Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century (new ed.; New York: 1893), VI, 76; David Bayne Horn, British Public 
Opinion and the First Partition of Poland (Edinburgh: 1945), p. 3. 

11 Adelaide D’Arcy Collyer (ed.), The Despatches and Correspondence of John, 


Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to the Court of Catherine Il. of Rus- 
sia 1762-1765 (London: 1900), I, 53-4. [Hereafter cited as Buck. Corr.} 
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“in case of an election in Poland.” For France, “Poland is the chief object 
of the secret correspondence.” 


The conclusion of the Seven Years’ War left Maria Theresa sick 
in spirit and deeply humiliated: Silesia was not regained. She desired 
no more wars for Austria, and Kaunitz, one of the chief architects of 
Austrian foreign policy, even hoped for a rapprochement between Prus- 
sia, Austria and Russia. Therefore, Kaunitz would be receptive to Prus- 
sian and Russian desires in Poland, provided they did not undermine 
the liberties of its population or result in its dismemberment.” 


Like his German neighbor, Frederick wanted a period of tranquil- 
lity in western and eastern Europe. The end of the Seven Years’ War 
gave him the respite he desired. However, he still coveted Polish ter- 
ritory, particularly Polish Prussia. His intentions were spelled out in 
his Political Testament of 1752. Polish Prussia, after Saxony, would 
suit Frederick best. It would give him Danzig and protect Prussia a- 
gainst possible attack by Russia. Frederick did not believe that conquest 
by arms would be the best way to add Polish Prussia to his realm. He 
quoted what Victor Amadeus repeated to Charles Emanuel: “My son, 
it is necessary to eat the Milanese like an artichoke, leaf by leaf.” Poland 
was an elective realm constantly troubled by factions at the death of 
her Kings. “That is how it is necessary to profit and gain,” continued 
Frederick, “sometimes a city, sometimes a district, until all is eaten.”"* 


To Frederick the Poles were a despicable race and he would not 
hesitate to join Catherine in undermining their existence.” With Au- 
gustus becoming ill in January 1763,"® the stage was set for these two 
rulers to play a role in the election of a new king. Once begun, their 
activity was vigorous and their influence overpowering for the next 
decade. 


12 Louis XV to Breteuil (n. d., ca. August 1762), in, Duc de Broglie, The 
King’s Secret: Being The Secret Correspondence of Louis XV with His Diplomatic 
Agents from 1752 to 1774 (London: 1879), II, 20-4. See also, Comte de Broglie 
to Breteuil, August 11, 1762, in, tbid., Il, 18. Louis XV was not always honest and 
straightforward with his ministers. He frequently professed to agree with a minister 
in private conference only to betray him behind his back, a deceitful habit which 
led to a whole system of secret diplomacy commonly called “The King’s Secret” 
or “The Secret Correspondence.” 

13 Saul K. Padover, “Prince Kaunitz and the First Partition of Poland” (un- 
published Ph. D. dissertation, University of Chicago. 1932), pp. 14-21, passim; 
Alfred Ritter von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresia (Vienna: 1863-79), VIII, 26, 47. 

14 Gustav Berthold Volz (ed.), Die politischen Testamente Friedrichs des Grossen 
(Berlin: 1920), pp. 63-4. 

15 See Albert Sorel, The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth Century (London: 
1898), pp. 12-3. 

16 Buckinghamshire to Halifax, December 28, 1762, in, Buck. Corr., op. cit., 
I, 117; Simon Askenazy, Die letzte polnische Koenigswahl (Goettingen: 1894), p. 26. 
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But even before Augustus became ill, Catherine had made arrange- 
ments to promote her interests in Poland. In October 1762, Keyserling, 
the Russian Ambassador to Poland, left St. Petersburg for Warsaw with 
secret instructions. First, he was to reach an understanding with the 
Czartoryskis, Poland’s pro-Russian party, on the choice of a candidate 
for the Polish throne. Second, since Catherine favored Biron instead 
of George of Holstein-Gottorp to replace Charles in Courland, Keyser- 
ling was to validate Biron’s claims. Third, he was to secure for Russia 
her protection of the Greek Orthodox Dissidents. Fourth, Keyserling 
was to arrange for the return of Russian fugitives and the regulation 
of the Russo-Polish frontier. Finally, he was to secure Polish recognition 
of Catherine’s title as “Empress of all Russias.”** 


When Keyserling arrived in Warsaw in December, he found the 
Czartoryskis at sword’s point with the Saxon Court. The Polish Diet 
had convened on October 4th, but in only a few days it was broken by 
a dispute over the seating of Count Briihl, the son of Heinrich Briihl, 
Augustus’ chief minister. Young Briihl had been elected from Warsaw, 
but since he was not a native Pole the Czartoryskis protested against 
his sitting in the Chamber of Deputies and a tumult ensued.7* With 
Keyserling’s arrival the Czartoryskis believed they could gain the sup- 
port of Russia in their struggle against the Saxon Court and for their 
reform program for the Polish state.’® 


The Czartoryskis beset Keyserling with two Promemorias request- 
ing the forming of a Russian-financed Confederation against the Saxon 
Court.?° Keyserling alone could not grant these requests and forwarded 
the Promemorias to Catherine. 


In the meantime Catherine pressed her demands in Courland. “To 
unite Courland and Russia,” giving Russia greater access to the Baltic, 


17 Askenazy, op. cit., pp. 7-8. Poland and Russia had frontier disputes primar- 
ily because of Cossack incursions and also because Russian peasants took refuge in 
Poland. General Peter Panin (1763) “ascribed the mass flight of the Russian peasants 
to Poland to the excessive exactions of Russian landowners, the sale of serfs apart 
from the land, the persecution of the old-believers, the harshness of army service, 
and the rise in the prices of salt and alcohol.” (Quoted in, Michael T. Florinsky, 
Russia: A History and an Interpretation (New York: 1953), I, 517-18n.) 

18 Wroughton to Buckinghamshire, January 5, 1763, in, Buck. Corr., op., cit., 
I, 190; Charles de Mouy, Correspondance inédite du Roi Stanislas-Auguste Ponia- 
towski et dé Madame Geoffrin (1764-1777) (Paris: 1875), p. 10; Claude de Rul- 
hiére, Histoire de l’anarchie de Pologne (Paris: 1819), II, 10-19; Richard Roepell, 
Polen um die Mitte des 18 Jahrhunderts (Gotha: 1876), pp. 159-64. 

19 Askenazy, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

20 Ibid., Promemoria, December 14, 1762 & Mémoire, December 15, 1762, 
in Henryk Schmitt, Dzieje panowania Stanislawa Augusta Poniatowskiego (History 
ne rei gd Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski). (Lw6w 1868), I. Dokumenta 
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was her favorite thought.” Unsatisfied with normal diplomatic proce- 
dure, which had now come to a standstill because of Augustus’ obstinacy, 
Catherine sent 15,000 Russian troops into Courland. Simolin, Cathe- 
rine’s envoy, “was soon able to dictate to the Senate of Mittau laws for 
its sovereign;..by menacing the King of Poland with war, [which] 
forced him to give the investiture of Courland to the despoiler of his 
on.””? Biron was installed as Duke at Mittau on January 21, 1763, and 
for all practical purposes Courland became a Russian protectorate.” 

When the news of Augustus’ illness reached him, Frederick wrote 
Catherine a letter, inaugurating the exchange of ideas that culminated 
in an alliance in 1764. Frederick feared that if Augustus should die un- 
expectedly there would be a danger that foreign intrigues over his succes- 
sion would rekindle the fires of war so recently extinguished. He would 
accept any measures that Catherine might propose, and explained his 
attitude toward a new election of a King of Poland. He would reject 
any member of the Hapsburgs to succeed to the Polish throne and re- 
affirmed a principle of the alliance of June 19, 1762: a Piast should 
be the King of Poland.** 

Catherine agreed with Frederick, but she too had fears. First, alth- 
ough she would oppose any Austrian candidate, she wanted Frederick’s 
assurance that he would oppose any French candidate. Secondly, she 
preferred a Piast, but a young one and one not in the pay of any other 
power. Finally, she wanted Frederick to oppose any movement of Saxon 
troops which threatened to enter Poland after Augustus’ death.” 


Frederick acceded to Catherine’s wishes. Since Catherine did not 
officially recognize the Treaties of May and June 1762, Frederick urged 
that a treaty be concluded between the two powers.”® 

What Catherine did not write Frederick was that she already had 
chosen the probabie candidates — young, Polish born, and members 
- of the Czartoryski family. The Russian Imperial Council decided on 


21 In B. Bilbassoff, Geschichte Katerina II (Berlin: 1893), II, pt. I, 381. 

uy hy agp Tooke, The Life of Catherine II. Empress of Russia (3d ed.; London: 
1799), I, 361 

3 See Wroughton to Buckinghamshire, Januaty 8, 12, 15, and February 27, 
ak: in, Buck. Corr., op. ctt., L 196-9, passim, II, 3-7, passim; Rulhiére, op., cét., 
Hk. 8 30- 48; Bilbassoff, op. pt. I, 380-416. 

24’ Frederick II to Caiherine IL February 15, 1763, in, J. G. Droysen et al., Poli- 
tische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen (Berlin: 1879-1939), XXII, 524- 5, Do- 
cument. 14449; [hereafter cited as Pol. Corr.}, and in Shorntk imperaiorshago ris 
kago istoricheskego obshchestva (Transactions of the Imperial Russian Historik “al 
Society) (St. Petersburg: 1867-1916), XX, 158-9, Document, 7. [Hereafter cited as 
Shorntk.} 

25 Catherine II to Frederick II, March 4, 1763, in, Pol. Corr., op. cit., XXIll, 
4-5, Document, 14560; and in, Sbornik, op. cit., XX, 161-2, Document, 9. 

26 Frederick II to Catherine II, April 5, 1763, in, Pol. Corr., op. cit., XXII, 
5-6, Document, 14560. 














February 15, 1763 that Russia should support either Adam Czartoryski 
or his cousin, the young Stanislas Poniatowski, a former lover of Cathe- 
rine2” The Council also decided that 30,000 troops should assemble on 
the Russo-Polish frontier while another 50,000 should be made ready 
to march.”8 

Catherine did not confide the names of her candidates to other 
European rulers until after Augustus’ death. However, she was curious 
about their views on this subject. Buckinghamshire was asked to solicit 
his Government’s opinion because Catherine desired “to act in concert 
and in confidence with the King of Great Britain.”®° 

The British reply implied that their support of Russian designs in 
Poland would be forthcoming but refused to commit the country at 
this time.*° With the Anglo-Russian alliance still in the offing, King 
George III was not going to take a stand which might jeopardize its 
completion. Nor was he going to compromise his policy of non-inter- 
ference in the internal politics of a Continental State. He chose to stand 
in mid-stream. 

In April 1763, Prince Golitzin, Russian envoy at Vienna, queried 
Kaunitz about the succession to the Polish throne and offered Austria 
joint sponsorship with Russia of a candidate yet to be named. Kaunitz 
replied that Austria’s interest in Poland was to have its constitution 
secured and peace for its people. Maria Theresa would favor the suc- 
cession of the Saxon House to the Polish throne.** 

When Catherine received the two Promemorias of the Czartoryskis, 
she understood neither the intent of the Confederation nor its needs. 
She wrote Keyserling on January 23, 1763, that the Czartoryskis “can 
count on my friendship and support....I also wish the Republic to be 
torn by anarchy....but I would like to know how much money and 

27 Adolf Beer, Die erste Theilung Polens (Vienna: 1873), I, 129; Askenazy, 
op. cit., p. 10. Catherine had, however, written Poniatowski: “I am sending at once 
Count Keyserling as Ambassador to Poland to declare you King after the death of 
the present monarch and in the event of his not proven successful so far as you 
are concerned I want it to be Prince Adam. 

“All minds are still in a state of ferment I beg you not to come here now, for 
fear of increasing it.” (In Dominique Maroger (ed.), Memoirs of Catherine the Great 
(London: 1955), p. 341. (August 2, 1762) Poniatowski disclosed the contents of 
this letter to Prince Augustus Czartoryski who stated: “If I were younger I would 
think of it [the Crown} for myself.” (Rulhiére, op. cit.. II, 2-3.) 

28 Sbornik, op. cit., XLVIII, 298-301, Documents, 341, 342. See also Beer, 
op. cit., I, 130; Askenazy, op. cit., p. 10. 

29 Buckinghamshire to Halifax, December 28, 1762, in, Buck Corr., op. cit., 
I, 117. See also, Buckinghamshire to Halifax, January 20, 1763, in, tbid., ‘ 207. 

30 Halifax to Se alge oma February 11, 1763, in, ibid., I, 221. "See also 
Halifax to Buckinghamshire, March 1 A ie in, ibid., II, 10-11; Halifax to Bucking- 
hamshire, April 5, 1763, in, zbid., 18; Buckinghamshire to Halifax, April 15, 


1763, in, zbid., Il, 21. 
31 Arneth, op. céit., VIII, 29. 
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how many troops would be necessary, whether the Confederation would 
be solely against the King or just his recent abuses,..and who would 
lead the Confederation.”** 

The Czartoryskis interpreted Catherine’s reply and query as favoring 
a Confederation even during the lifetime of Augustus. The Confedera- 
tion, they explained in a new Promemoria of February 12th, would not 
be against the King himself but only against the recent abuses made 
by the Saxon Court. They requested Russian troops be placed in Smolensk 
and Kiev, and that they be sent 50,000 ducats. Within the next three 
months the Czartoryskis expected to gather their own corps of troops.** 

On May 20th the Czartoryskis sent another Promemoria to Catherine 
asking for Russian aid.** Catherine then proceeded to satisfy her friends 
in Warsaw. In June General Soltykov, who had already entered Lith- 
uania, (commanding a‘ cavalry unit and three infantry regiments) was 
ordered to march through Poland toward Kiev. Catherine believed this 
supposedly routine march would demonstrate Russian power.* By july 
22nd Soltykov was prepared to advance.*® 

This aroused the Czartoryski party, which believed the military 
demonstration was its signal to form a Confederation.*” The beginning 
of such a formation was enough to cause confusion and uproar in Warsaw 
and in the neighboring provinces. The Polish “Patriots,” who were the 
anti-Czartoryski and anti-Russian party in Poland, also became alarmed. 
One of their leaders, General Andrew Mokronowski, went to Keyser- 
ling to request intervention and cessation of the Russian march. Keyser- 
ling was unable to convince Mokronowski that the march was only a 
routine military transfer of troops from one point to another, and that 
Russia was a nation friendly to Poland — a supporter of Polish con- 
stitutional reform.** 

Mokronowski then declared to Keyserling that: 

32 In Roepell, op. cit., p. 181. Catherine II to Keyserling, January 23, 1763, 
in, Schmitt, op. cit., I, Dokumenta, 326-7. 

33 Roepell, op. cit., p. 181; Promemoria given to Keyserling on February 12, 
1763, and Promemoria given to Keyserling on April 2, 1763, in, Schmitt, op. cit., I, 
Dokumenta, 327-9, 332-4. Catherine before she received the last Promemoria, wrote 
Keyserling on April 3, 1763, that by May there would be some 30,000 troops in 
Smolensk and about 44,000 men assembled on the borders of Courland. She was 
also sending 50,000 ducats and would send more later. (Catherine II to Keyserling, in, 
ibid., p. 335). 

34 In Schmitt, op. cit., I, Dokumenta, 338-43; Askenazy, op. cit., pp. 14-5. 

35 Keyserling to Soltykov, June 1763, in, Schmitt, op. cit., I, Dokumenta, 348- 
9; Askenazy, op. cit., p. 14; Dunker, op. cét., pp. 127-8. 

36 Roepell, op. cit., p. 190. See also Catherine II to Keyserling, August 5, 18, 
1763, in, Schmitt, op. cit., I, Dokumenta, 356-7, 357-9. 

37 Promemoria given to Keyserling on August 21, 1763, in, Schmitt, op. cit., I, 
Dokumenta, 366-7. See also, ibid., pp. 367-71. 

38 Rulhiére, op. cét.. II, 83. 














Poland, whatever need she had of reform and protection, would never 

consent to receive her laws from a foreign power; that to employ 

force there would be to begin a war... {the consequences of which} 
would interest more than one power in her quarrel.*® 

Keyserling, perceiving that a civil war might break out if Russian 
troops passed through Poland, promised Mokronowski that he would 
send word to halt their movement. When Catherine heard of the affairs 
in Warsaw she feared civil war and foreign intervention and ordered 
Soltykov’s retirement from Lithuania.*° Catherine wrote Keyserling on 
August 3rd and 18th telling him she would prefer the Confederation 
not to be formed before Augustus’ death.** 

The moment was close at hand. Augustus’ health was steadily fail- 
ing. On October 5, 1763, the ruler of two states, Saxony and the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, died.** For sixty-six years the Saxon Elec- 
tors had ruled the Commonwealth. The question now was whether the 
Polish throne would continue under a Saxon or go to another. 

* * * 

Frederick Christian, succeeding his father as Saxon Elector, desired 
the Polish throne. He believed it his obligation to his House and to the 
Poles to offer himself to the Republic. To succeed in this aim he sought 
assistance from King George III. “Your Majesty will not refuse me” 
wrote Frederick Christian. “Your Majesty’s generous heart will wish to 
console...and to support a House always a friend of yours. Your Maj- 
esty can render the courts of Russia and Prussia favorable to me... 
{and} will have good reasons to make ther understand that my elec- 
tion to the throne of Poland will be the most expedient to the system 
of the North.”** The Saxon House also requested the support of other 
courts. Maria Antonia, Frederick Christian’s wife, solicited the aid of 
Maria Theresa and the rulers of Prussia, France and Russia.** 

A fundamental principle of Hapsburg foreign policy was to main- 

89 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., p. 89. “The disturbances in Poland are said to be subsiding. Count 
Keyserling mentioned lately that if any members of the Republic took umbrage at 
the Empress’s troops marching through Poland he had directions to order them to 
turn back, and they are in consequence returning to the frontiers,...” (Bucking- 
hamshire to Halifax, September 23, 1763, in, Buck. Corr., op. cit., Il, 72) 

41 Roepell, op. cit., p. 191. 

42 Otto Eduard Schmidt, Minister Graf Briihl und Karl Heinrich von Heincken: 
Briefe und Akten. Charakteristiken und Darstellungen zur Saechsischen Geschichte 
(1733-1763) (Berlin: 1921), p. 316. 

43 Elector of Saxony to King George III, October 7, 1763, in, Buck. Corr., 
op. cit., II. 80. See also, C. W. Boettiger, Geschichte des Kurstaates und Koenigreiches 
Sachsen (Hamburg: 1831), II, 347-8. 

44 Maria Antonia to Maria Theresa, October 7, 1763, in, Beer, op. cét., II, 
324-5; Frederick received news of Augustus III's death and also a letter from Maria 
Antonia, dated October 5, 1763, in which she asks Frederick to aid her in a re- 


conciliation with Russia. (Prederick II to Catherine II, October 7, 1763, in, Pol. Corr., 
op. cit., XXIII, 141-3, Document, 147-63.) 
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tain the territorial integrity of Poland and to secure for it rule by a king 
friendly to Austria. Augustus III had been such a king. Thus there was 
a desire at Vienna to place his son upon the Polish throne and continue 
friendly relations between the two countries. Kaunitz stated Austrian 
policy when he wrote: “We desire preferably that the Polish Crown 
should go to the Saxon Elector, to avoid the dismemberment of the 
Polish Republic and oppose any intrigues of the Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg Courts.”*° 

Frederick desired peace in Poland no less than did Kaunitz. He was 
convinced that an understanding could be reached between the two 
Courts. He also wanted a freely conducted election.** Practically the 
same view was expressed by Catherine when she wrote Maria Theresa 
that her “intention is to allow liberty in the choice of a new king pro- 
vided that foreign intrigues do not interfere and do not force me to take 
a side contrary to my feelings...I will not be opposed to the choice 
of a Piast.” Catherine desired to live in peace and explained that the 
troops recently stationed on her frontiers should not be considered a 
threat to peace.*” 


Maria Theresa answered Catherine that her “intention relative to 
the replacement on the throne of Poland... {was} at the bottom... 
conforming to [Catherine’s},” and although a member of the Saxon 
line was her choice for the Polish throne, she would concur with Cathe- 
rine in the choice of a Piast if the Saxon candidate were not elected. 
Moreover, Maria Theresa was opposed to the dismemberment of Poland 
at the present and in the future.** Although Maria Theresa showed tact 
in being disposed to concur with Catherine in the choice of a Piast (only 
in the aforementioned instance) it indicated the weakness of Austrian 
policy. Perhaps this subordination to Russia was the only policy which 
Austria could pursue at that time. Kaunitz was warned by his private 


45 Kaunitz to Starhemberg, the Austrian Ambassador to France, October 10, 
1763, in, Arneth, op. cit., VII, 507. 

46 Beer,op. cét., I, 122.. 

47 Catherine II to Maria Theresa, October 6, 1763, in, ibid., Dokumenta, p. 80. 

48 Maria Theresa to Catherine II, November 9, 1763, in, ibid., pp. 80-2. 
Catherine II stated in a circular note to the European Courts: “If ever malice, in 
concert with lie, had been able to invent an absolutely false rumor, it is assuredly 
the one that has been spread to the public, as if We had resolved to support the 
election of a Piast only so that, by his help and connivance, We could forthwith 
facilitate for ourselves the means of invading several provinces of the Realm of 
Poland and of the Grand-Duchy of Lithuania, of dismembering them and of ap- 
propriating them forthwith to Ourselves and Our Empire... At the same time We will 
make it known to all that.We would wish that at the future election of Her 
King, She [Poland] place on the throne a Piast, born in Poland, of father and of 
mother, and of true Polish nobility.” (in Karol Lutostafski, Les Partages de la 
Pologne et la lutte pour Vindépendance (Lausanne: 1918), p. 4, December 26, 
1763; see also Frederick II’s declaration of similar purport, in, ibid., pp. 5-6, Jan- 
uary 22, 1764.) 
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agent in Warsaw against opposing Russia. “If Russia persists in opposing 
us, I think it would be... very dangerous to... be obstinate and to force 
events. It will be expedient...to seize the opportune moment to adjust 
one’s self to circumstances.”*® 

The British had, however, little interest in the internal affairs of 
Poland. King George III in the first ten years of his reign continued 
the old Tory policy of abstaining from involvement in Continental quest- 
ions.°” And since he received reports that the King of France was not 
going to interfere in the Polish election,®* he was convinced that British 
interests in the Baltic area were not in jeopardy. He answered Frederick 
Christian’s pleas for assistance on October 25, 1763. 

All my views are directed towards an object so just and so whole- 
some and I would draw the reproach of having begun the troubles 
that I search carefully to prevent, if I showed myself in advance too 
intendent to support the pretensions of any rival, so much more that 
my Realms are uniquely interested in the affairs of Poland only in 
connection with my allies.®? 

Slightly more than two months after Augustus’ death the Saxon 
House again lost its ruler. On December 17th Frederick Christian died 
of small pox.®* His oldest son, Frederick Augustus, was not allowed to 
rule because of his minority, and the administration of the Saxon State 
went to Maria Antonia and Prince Xavier, Augustus’ oldest remaining 
son. The Saxon Court was still intent on obtaining the Polish throne. 
Maria Josepha, the Dauphiness of France, proposed to influence the 
Versailles Court to support her brother, Xavier. 


49 Fleming to Kaunitz, November 19, 1763, in, Padover, op. cit., p. 22. 

50 See L. G. Wickham Legg (ed.), British Diplomatic Instructions 1689-1789 
(London: 1934), VII, pt.IV, xviii. 

51 Halifax to Hertford, the British Ambassador to France. October 18, 1763, 
in, ibid., p. 91. See also Halifax to Hertford, November 8, 1763, in, ibid. 

52 King George III to Elector of Saxony, October 25, 1763, in, Buck. Corr., 
op. cit., II, 90-1. See also Sandwich to Buckinghamshire, October 28, 1763, in, ibid., 
Il, 93. Italics added. The Anglo-Russian Alliance, was however, not concluded because 
Britain refused to supply funds for Catherine II’s ventures in Poland. (See Sandwich 
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Note A, Sandwich to Buckinghamshire, December 20, 1763, in, ibid., p. 118; Buck- 
inghamshire to Sandwich, Novembse 23, 1763; Wroughton to Buckinghamshire, 
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nistawa Augusta (Memoirs of Father A. Kitowicz concerning the Reigns of Au- 
gustus III and Stanislas Augustus), (New ed.; Lwéw: 1882), I, 88; Reimann, op. cit., 
I, 75. Cf. Boettiger, op. cit., II, 379. 
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Regarding the Polish succession, France could properly pursue either 
of two courses: direct interference in the election, thereby reasserting her 
former influence in Poland; or abstention from the election. 


By following the second course, she would not incur the hostility 
of the Russian candidate. If less opposition were made by France to this 
candidate, he would be less inclined to feel an obligation to Russia for 
his success, and when King might someday want to overthrow the yoke 
of the Russians — looking to France for help in this venture. 


To discuss this matter, Poniatowski went to see Hennin, the French 
Resident in Warsaw. Poniatowski was positive that Russia would secure 
the throne for him, but was not confident that she would support the 
reform program. He asked Hennin to communicate the following: “In 
case of an election, if the votes were divided, and if the larger number 
were in favour of the candidate whom the Czartoryski family should 
put forward, with the support of Russia, would His Most Christian Maj- 
esty order the French party...{to} join ours to turn the scale?” and 
Poniatowski added: “It being well understood that, in a contrary case, 
we should pledge ourselves to do the same thing for the candidate whom 
France should support.” Poniatowski gave his word that the policy which 
was to be followed would be, “to unite Poland closely to France, for the 
advantage of the two nations and the peace of Europe.” 


On October 25, 1763, Tercier, who directed Louis XV’s secret 
correspondence, wrote Hennin that no decision could yet be made on 
Poniatowski’s request, and Hennin was instructed to continue cultivating 
Poniatowski, inducing the latter to confide in the French Resident. In 
the meantime Hennin was to write nothing of the matter to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Duc de Praslin. It was feared that Praslin might in- 
struct Hennin to drop the idea of supporting Poniatowski and thus pre- 
vent a re-opening of the subject in the future.” 


To follow the policy outlined by Poniatowski, Louis would have 
to announce his non-support of the Saxon House and turn away from 
the pleas of the Dauphiness. The solution to this problem, it was thought, 
was to support both the Saxon line and the candidate put forward by 
the Czartoryski family. Louis therefore allowed Duc de Praslin to con- 
duct policy as before, without giving him information concerning the 
previous interview between Hennin and Poniatowski. Thus, Praslin in- 
structed the French Envoy, Marquis de Paulmy to return to Warsaw 
from Dresden. There, Paulmy was to express France’s preference for the 
continuance of the Saxon line on the Polish throne, and was to perpe- 


56 Hennin to Tercier, September 20, 1763, in Broglie, op. cé##., II, 199-201. 
57 Tercier to Hennin, in, ibid., p. 204. 
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tuate the two essential points of Louis XV’s policy: entire liberty of 
election and the maintenance of Poland’s territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence.*® 

When Hennin obtained permission to inform Praslin of Ponia- 
towski’s proposals, Praslin desired not to work through Paulmy. Paulmy 
had been won over by the Saxon Court and would inform the Elector 
of the French secret negotiations. Praslin proposed that a special agent 
be sent to Poland with verbal instructions to enter into dicussions with 
the Czartoryskis. The officer chosen for this task was General Monnet, 
a former resident in Poland and tutor to one of the young Czartoryskis.™ 

When Monnet arrived in Warsaw he disregarded his instructions 
to speak with discretion. He resumed his friendship with the Czarto- 
ryskis, whom he impressed as ostensibly acting by the command of the 
King. The Czartoryskis saw this to their advantage. The Saxon adher- 
ents, on the other hand, were confused because Ambassador Paulmy 
showed written instructions to favor the Saxon line.® This new thread 
in the already tangled skein only caused greater confusion in Warsaw. 
France had chosen to follow an abortive policy which could end only 
in failure. 

According to the law of the Polish “constitution,” the highest legal 
political and religious power in Poland was the Primate who served as 
the Interrex during the Interregnum. On October 11th Primate Wla- 
dystaw Lubienski, arrived in Warsaw from Gniezno.*' As Interrex he 
summoned the Dietines and Convocation Diet.®” 

On November 7th a Senate Council convened in Warsaw. Lubiefski, 
in his address to the thirty members present, described the abject con- 
ditions of Poland and the desperate need for reform.®* He demanded 
that the Senators concern themselves with the protection of the fron- 
tiers of Poland and the maintenance of peace in the Realm. Lubienski 
further reminded the Senators that they should seek specific constitu- 
tional remedies at the Convocation Diet to stabilize the government.™ 

As a result of the Senate Council deliberations, dates were set for 
the convening of the Dietines (February 6, 1764) and the Convocation 
Diet (May 7, 1764).® 
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Catherine received news of Augustus’ death on October 17, and 
immediately called a meeting of her State Council to discuss the problem 
of Polish succession. Above all, the Council wanted a king “who would 
accredit to Russia his elevation to the throne.”®* Subsequently, Catherine 
dispatched Prince Repnin to Warsaw to work in concert with Keyser- 
ling.®’ They were given secret instructions to perpetuate the anarchy 
in Poland and also to recommend Stanislas Poniatowski as Russia’s can- 
didate for the throne. ** Catherine desired Stanislas Poniatowski over 
Adam Czartoryski for more than mere personal reasons. No doubt she 
felt Keyserling was justified in his continual opposition to Adam Czar- 
toryski. In comparison to Poniatowski, Czartoryski, in Keyserling’s words, 
was “too smart, too rich, too much a Pole, and would not serve as a 
Russian candidate; he dreams only to make Poland a reorganized state.”® 
Catherine made explicit her desires that the realm not be hereditary, 
that the iberum veto was not to be abolished and the standing army not 
to be increased.” 

The ambassadors were to make it known that anyone opposing 
Poniatowski’s election would be suppressed. Although Catherine hoped 
for a peaceful election, Polish Livonia was to be occupied and incorpo- 
rated into the Russian Empire if Russian troops had to be sent into 
Poland.” After the election, Poniatowski was to end all differences re- 
lative to the delimitations of the frontiers between Poland and Russia.” 
He was to regard the Russian Empire as his own and was to establish 
a commission which would secure the rights of the Dissidents — in- 


cluding the restitution of their property — and the return of fugitives 
from Russia.”* 


Catherine realized the necessity of having the Primate well disposed 


66 Sbornik, op cit., LI 5-8, Document, 662. 

67 Ibid., LI, 92-101, Document, 748. 

68 D’Angeberg, op. cit., p. 5. (November 6, 1763) 
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70 D’Angeberg, op. cit.; p. 5. 
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to Russia. Therefore she wished to eliminate any fear of Russia that the 
Primate may have had. Catherine assured him of Russia’s interests in 
Poland and of her desire for its well being, its liberty and its happiness. 
Russia “will employ all the means possible,” wrote Catherine, “to 
preserve first and most precious of its [Poland’s} rights, the free election 
of its Kings.”"* And to calm the Poles, Catherine declared that she would 
always maintain the liberties and the independence of Poland, that she 
would not confiscate Polish land, and that she would oppose all projects 
of partition of Poland by other foreign powers. She again restated her 
desire to place upon the Polish throne a native-born Pole of noble birth.” 


These overtures, reassuring and sincere as they might appear, did 
not calm all the Poles, especially those who considered themselves 
“Patriots” — upholders of the Commonwealth. The leading families of 
this group were the Branickis, Potockis and Radziwitts and their leader, 
Jan Clemens Branicki, Grand Hetman of the Crown. These “Patriots” 
had obtained the support of the Saxon House when Prince Xavier, having 
received no serious support from either France or Austria, withdrew 
his candidature.”® 

When Prince Xavier became the Saxon candidate for the Polish 
throne the Austrian Court was notified in hope that it would support 
the Saxon choice. Austria immediately concurred. During the month of 
January 1764, however, the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg in- 
formed Kaunitz that Russian troops were prepared to enter Poland. 
Kaunitz then knew that Russia would support her candidate by force, 
if necessary, and that it would mean risking war to venture Austrian 
support of any candidate not favored by Russia. Kaunitz hoped that the 
Porte and France could be convinced to oppose the Russian party in 
Poland.” 

Prince Xavier was anxious to gain French support. “Circumstances 
become so urgent,” he wrote Duc de Choiseul, Louis XV’s chief min- 
ister, that France must act soon. Prince Xavier believed it would still 
be possible to defeat the Czartoryski candidate “if the nobles of the 
Palatinates could convince themselves,..that there are Courts friendly 
to the Republic, to whom [Xavier’s} election would not be a matter of 
indifference,”"® 
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Versailles, answering Prince Xavier’s appeal, said they held great 
doubts as to his chances of success in gaining the Crown. The hostility 
of Russia and Prussia towards the Saxon House and the apathy of the 
Porte were too many obstacles for the French Court to overcome by 
itself. But, if Maria Theresa were to use her military forces, and if the 
King of Spain were to contribute one-half of the expenses of the Elec- 
toral Diet, the King of France would not refuse to complete the sum.” 


This became an impossibility however. Louis XV wrote Tercier: 


Spain declines to give any assistance and Vienna also; consequently 
we, like they, can give nothing to the Prince of Saxony but a recom- 
mendation. With these replies, Prince Xavier will not offer himself, 
although he is still advised to do so, but he will certainly not be elect- 
ed....No foreign prince wili succeed this time, so we must turn to 
the Piasts.8° 


The Porte explained its policy in a “Memorial” delivered to the 
foreign ministers at its Court. It wanted to see a native Pole become 
king and would not tolerate any foreigner taking that position. Above 
all, the Porte wanted to maintain Polish peace and freedom.*' Thus 
Turkish foreign policy fitted conveniently into Russo-Prussian plans. 


When Kaunitz learned that France was half-hearted in her support 
of the Saxon candidate, he withdrew Austrian support. Kaunitz was 
fearful of any measure which, in its execution, might entangle Austria 
in a war with Prussia and Russia. With the full support of France and 
possibly of the Porte, he might have opposed Catherine’s aims but alone 
he would not have dared.®? 
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Since no money or troops would be forthcoming from any of the 
foreign powers, Prince Xavier understood that he could not compete 
for the Polish Crown.** The Saxon House had been abandoned by the 
foreign powers. The same fate awaited the Polish “Patriots.”** 


The Dietines met in February 1764, to choose delegates to the 
Convocation Diet. The results of their deliberations, which gave the 
Czartoryski party much favor,*° led Wroughton, the British Resident 
in Warsaw, to write: “I really cannot help changing my sentiments, .. 
the project of the Empress of Russia may succeed without having recourse 
to any hostilities. This has, however, cost the Court of St. Petersburg much 
money, which has been given liberally where they expected the greatest 
opposition.”®¢ 

The Czartoryskis worked hand in hand with the Russian Ambas- 
sadors, and during the month of February they requested more aid from 
St. Petersburg. Subsequently, a vanguard of Russian troops entered Po- 
land — their destination Warsaw.*" 


Sensing the approaching danger of Russian intervention, the “Pa- 
triots” formed a Confederation headed by Branicki in the Crown lands 
and Charles Radziwill, the Palatine of Wilno, in the Grand Duchy. 
They were to oppose the Czartoryskis and any foreign intervention. On 
April 16th a Confederation was formed against Radziwilt in Lithuania 
under Michael Brzostowski, supported by the powerful Massalski family 
of Lithuania.®* Since Branicki and Radziwilt were able to collect only 
about 9,000 troops, their cause seemed hopeless.®® 


The last step taken by the Russo-Prussian Courts before the Con- 
vocation Diet convened on May 7th was a Treaty of Alliance. Frederick 
had long declared his agreement with Catherine in the affairs of Poland. 
Fearful, lest the intrigues of Austria and France might disrupt his plans, 
he wrote Catherine: “You will make a King without war, Madame. 
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But the alliances that these people might conclude should be counter- 
worked in order to prevent measures that would impede execution of 
your designs.”®° 


On April 11th Russia and Prussia signed a Treaty of Alliance. 
The two powers offered their good offices to one another if either should 
be attacked. Each would send 10,000 troops and 2,000 cavalry. But 
if Prussia were engaged in a war in Prussian Rhineland territories and 
Russia in Turkey or Persia an annual subsidy could be substituted for 
the military aid.** Article XIII provided that the alliance was to last for 
eight years but could be renewed.*” A Seperate Article provided for the 
protection of the Dissidents in Poland, who were to have, when the favor- 
able moment occurred, their property and civil and ecclesiastical rights 
restored to them.®* Secret Article IV provided that Poland would be pro- 
tected in her right of free elections and that the throne would not become 
hereditary.™* 


Besides the Treaty of Alliance, Prussia and Russia concluded a 
Secret Convention which concerned the election of a candidate to the 
throne of Poland. Article I provided for the free election of a Piast agree- 
able to Prussia, Russia and the Czartoryski party.°° Articles II and III 
provided for the respective envoys of Prussia and Russia to work in 
concert with each other.®* Since Russian troops had already marched to 
the Polish frontier, Prussia was also to provide a similar movement of 
troops.*” In the event of disturbances in Poland or of foreign interven- 
tion, the two contracting powers were to invade Poland.** A Seperate 
Article specified, however, that a force of 20,000 Prussian troops would 
be required to enter Poland only when troops of a foreign power, other 
than Russia, had entered Poland.® In a Seperate and More Secret Article 
Stanislas Poniatowski was specifically named as the candidate of Prussia 
and Russia.? 


By mid-April Russian troops were in the neighborhood of War- 
aw..°! The Russian Ambassadors justified this by the anarchy which 
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persisted in Poland. However, they declared that those troops would 
not act as an obstacle to the pursuance of a free election.’” 


* * * 


The publicity given to the opening of the Convocation Diet on 
May 7, 1764, brought large numbers of soldiers to Warsaw. Brightly 
colored uniforms indicated their loyalties to political party and family. 
Troops gathered in the streets and courtyards, and loitered in the hall- 
ways of the Diet chamber. Russian troops under the leadership of Key- 
serling and Repnin numbered about 8,000, and their presence made 
known to all assembled that Russian interests in the coming election 
were real,?% 


The Interrex addressed the opening session of the Diet. He spoke 
of the anarchy in the country and of the opportunities which it would 
give to neighboring powers to undermine and usurp the provinces on 
the frontiers.** 

The address was not made to a full Diet. With the exception of 
General Mokronowski and Adam Matachowski, Marshal of the last Diet, 
the “Patriots” were absent. The purpose of these two “Patriots” in attend- 
ing the Diet is to be found in their intention to break it. Mokronowski, 
exercising the éberum veto, read a prepared manifesto. 


1. The Diet cannot be held in presence of the foreign troops that 
surround the city. 


2. The Senators did not engage the Russians to come; they gave 
no thanks for their being sent, and have not anyway given occasion 
for their arrival. 


3. The Russians have committed an act of violence in Lithuania, 
by favouring a pernicious confederacy made for disturbing the public 
tranquillity. 

4. It is against all justice, that in the memorial of the Russian 
ministers, delivered to the Primate the 4th instant, the troops of the 
Crown are accused of having meddled in the dietines and other public 
acts. 


5. It is by the unjust proceedings of the same foreign troops, that 
the general dietine of Prussia has proved abortive; and this is another 
motive for protesting against this diet. 


102 D’Angeberg, op. cit., pp. 19-20. (May 4, 1764) Italics added. 
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6. All good patriots, who love justice, are invited to unite for 
the support of liberty.1° 


As he finished his oratory a tumult ensued which threatened his 
life and that of Matachowski. Cries were heard demanding the removal 
of the latter from the post of Marshal. Matachowski, forced to resign 
his presidency, left the Diet along with Mokronowski.*” 


Fearing a resultant increase in the “Patriots’” strength, the Czar- 
toryskis did not want to have any election of Deputies to a new Con- 
vocation Diet. They resolved to grasp the power definitely in their hands 
and in that way retain the present Diet. The Diet session was opened 
and Adam Czartoryski was elected its Marshal. It was then adjourned 
for the day.’ 


The Czartoryskis sought to strengthen Poland through a reduction 
of anarchy and an increase of the power and responsibility of the Diet. 
To put through their reform program it was necessary to abolish the 
liberum veto, to improve the administration of the Treasury, the Army 
and the Judiciary, and to make internal improvements in cities and towns. 
Unfortunately, the most important reform measure, the abolition of the 
liberum veto failed as a result of the intrigues of the Russian and Prus- 
sian envoys, Keyserling and Benoit. They secretly informed the Czarto- 
ryskis that although they would support the Czartoryski candidate for 
the throne, they had no intention of supporting that particular measure 
of reform.?® 


Russia and Prussia wanted a weak Poland, one that they could 
manipulate to their advantage. To allow Poland to become strong by 
abolishing that liberty which prolonged its anarchy would only defeat 
their purpose. 


The Czartoryskis were able to put through only a partial reform 
program which included amendment of the manner of Diet deliberations 
and a requirement that éach Deputy take an oath that he would follow 
the instructions of the Diet. The latter would to some extent break the 
control that the provincial diets had upon their representatives and give 
more authority to the central government. To accelerate the administra- 
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tion of justice, new locations for the judicial tribunals were founded in 
Great and Little Poland.’ 


To increase the regulation of tax levying in the central government 
and to subordinate the provincial authority in fiscal matters to the author- 
ity of this government, two financial Commissions, to be elected by the 
Diet, were established — one for the Crown lands and the other for the 
Grand Duchy lands. Each Commission would be presided over by the 
President of the Treasury or one of the Senators.?”” 


To reduce the authority of the Grand Hetman of the Crown, a 
Commission was also established for the administration of the Crown 
army. This Commission, also to be elected by the Diet, would be pre- 
sided over by the Grand Hetman or a Field Hetman, but its responsi- 
bility would be to the central government.’ 


Upon the refusal of the “Patriots” to take part in further proceed- 
ings of the Convovation Diet, the remaining 35 Senators and 140 De- 
puties, all belonging to the Russian party, formed a General Confede- 
ration enabling them to carry on their business until the election of a 
new King. They immediately removed Branicki as Grand Hetman of 
the Crown and elected Augustus Czartoryski as Regimental General and 
Marshal of the Confederation.” 


Although the “Patriots” fought with the vigor of fanatic faith, the 
smallness of their number thwarted their efforts from the start. The 
removal of Branicki as Grand Hetman of the Crown army diminished 
his authority over its forces. Within a few weeks the forces of Francis 
Potocki and the Bishop of Krakéw, Soltyk, withdrew their support from 
Branicki.* By the end of June both Branicki and Radziwitt had suf- 
fered defeats which necessitated their withdrawal. The former fled to 
Hungary while the other sought refuge with the Turks,.’™* 


On August 7th Keyserling and Benoit, in the presence of several 
Senators and ministers, gave the Interrex the recommendations of their: 


109 Jbid. 

110 J[bid.; Michat Bobrzyhski, Dzieje Polski w zarysie, (History of Poland in 
Outline). (3d enl. ed.; Krakéw: 1890), II, 297. 

111 [bid.; Bobrzynski, op. cit., II, 295. 

112 See Duncker, op. cit., p. 134; Kitowicz, op. cit., I, 98; Konopczyfski,. 
op. cit., Il, 289. The titles of Catherine II, Empress of All-Russias, and Frederick 
Il, King of Prussia, was acknowledged by the Convocation Diet. (See Kraushar, 
op. cit., 1, 54; Lutostahski, op. cit., pp. 15-6.) 5 : 

113 Wroughton to Buckinghamshire, May 30, 1764; Panin to Buckinghamshire, 
June 29, 1764, in, Buck. Corr., op. cit., Il, 185-6, 201, respectively. 

114 See Sbornik, op. cit., LI, 395-6, 400-2, 402-03, Documents, 949, 956, 958. 
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sovereigns favoring Stanislas Poniatowski as the next King of Poland.” 
The stage was now set for the election. 

The Election Diet opened on August 27th on the Wola plain about 
three miles from Warsaw. The area filled with Russian troops, which, 
in combination with the armed partisans of the Poniatowski and the 
Czartoryski families, were sufficient to influence the electors’ votes.!"* 


On September 6th the Interrex demanded that the vote be taken 
of the representatives of the eleven palatinates, who were assembled on 
the election field around the “shopa.”’™* Stanislas Poniatowski was un- 
animously elected, and at noon on September 7th he was proclaimed 
King of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.""® And when Ponia- 
towski wrote: “In all our history there is no example of an election 
as quiet and as perfectly unanimous” he was in reality toasting the su- 
premacy of Russo-Prussian power.’”® 

Two Sundays after the election, the procession of the Pacta Conventa 
was held at St. John’s Cathedral.'*° There had been gossip that Catherine 
would marry Poniatowski.’** To prevent this the Pacta Conventa requir- 
ed the new King to marry only a Catholic Pole, both of whose parents 
were Polish born. He was to protect Poland against all enemies, execute 
the laws of the land, and found a cadet school.’*? On November 25th, 
in Warsaw, Poniatowski was crowned Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski.'* 


When the Coronation Diet convened in Warsaw on December 
3rd, it accepted the reforms of the Convocation Diet. Andrew Zamojski 
was made Chancellor of the Crown, and Andrew Mtodziejowski and 
Antoni Przezdziecki were elected Vice Chancellors of the Crown and 
of the Grand Duchy respectively. The office of Palatine of Wilno was 
taken from Radziwilt and given to Michael Ogifski.’** Stanislas Au- 
gustus Poniatowski’s brothers were given the titles of princes.’** These 


115 Wroughton to Buckinghamshire, August 8, 1764, in. Buck. Corr., op. cit.. 
II, 214. The Porte announced its opposition to the election of Stanislas Poniatowski 
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116 Konopczynski, op. cét., II, 291. 
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offices, combined with the already powerful positions held by the Czar- 
toryskis, gave this party virtual control of the Commonwealth. 

In spite of the opposition of the Massalski family, a Commission 
of the army, similar to that of the Crown, was established for Lithuania. 
Although the elder Massalski was the Grand Hetman of the Grand 
Duchy and an adherent of the Czartoryski party, the Coronation Diet 
believed the central government would be more secure if the military 
authority of the Grand Duchy was vested in a Commission rather than 
in a single personage.’** The Diet adjourned on December 20th, leaving 
the General Confederation in operation. 

The successful achievement of Russo-Prussian policy in Poland was 
now confirmed. With the exception of the Dissidents problem, which 
was not brought up either at the Convocation Diet or at the Coronation 
Diet, all the desires of Russia and Prussia had been satisfied or the ma- 
chinery to do so had been put into motion. It should not be thought, 
however, that since there was no mention of the Dissident problem that 
it had been forgotten. During the next three years it was given careful 
consideration and was the cause of bringing Russian troops into Poland 
to fight the Poles. 

Russian troops entered Poland in 1764 because the Czartoryskis 
asked them to, and because Catherine wanted to insure the successful 
election of her candidate. Russian troops had entered Poland before, 
in 1697 and in 1733, for expressly the same purpose. Thus, it is debat- 
able as to whether or not the Czartoryskis can be called traitors to Poland. 
By seeking the aid of a foreign power during an Interregnum they were 
doing nothing more than the other political factions in Poland had done. 
To condemn the Czartoryskis would imply the condemnation of all the 
Poles. Moreover, the invitation to foreign powers to take interest in Polish 
affairs was not peculiar to the Poles of the eighteenth century, but had 
been a common practice for several centuries. Where criticism may be 
levelled, however, is in the evaluation of the statesmanship and diplo- 
macy exercised by the Czartoryskis. It is true that the Russians were 
called into Poland to restore order and to facilitate the execution of the 
Czartoryski reform program, which in itself was beneficial to Poland. 
But for the Czartoryskis to believe that the Russians would go home 
as soon as order was restored was a sorrowful miscalculation on their 
part. The Czartoryskis came to realize this within a few years. 

Great Britain was “interested in the affairs of Poland only in con- 
nection with” her allies. She was seeking an alliance with Russia during 
the election contest and would do nothing to hinder its fulfillment. The 


126 Konopczynski, op. cit., II, 292; Smolefski, op. cit., p. 267. 
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Seven Years’ War had drained the treasuries and exhausted the mili- 
tary strength of France and Austria, and neither wished another con- 
tinental involvement. Fear of defeat at the hands of Prussia and Russia 
alone made it impossible for them to join forces in opposition to the 
candidate put forward by those two powers. Moreover, they had been 
reassured that Poland would undergo no dismemberment. Even the threat 
that Russia had made of wresting Polish-Livonia from Poland, if Russia 
had to use force in securing the throne for Poniatowski, was not executed. 
And Catherine’s intervention in Courland could not, at this time, be 
considered an act of partition, since Courland was not incorporated into 
the Russian Empire. The Russian protectorate over Courland should be 
viewed as a dynastic struggle in a peripheral area, the importance of 
which faciliated Russia’s access to the Baltic. Catherine had been coun- 
seled by Nikita Panin, her chief adviser in diplomatic affairs, whose 
desire was not to partition Poland but keep her in a state af vassalage 
and a member of the “Northern System.” The Porte remained aloof and, 
perhaps, too late realized that its opposition to a “foreign prince” on 
the Polish throne was a mistake. Without foreign aid the Poles in their 
anarchic condition could not successfully oppose Russo-Prussian designs. 
After April 1764, when the Russo-Prussian Treaty was concluded and 
the foreign powers each withdrew from the Polish scene, the fate of the 
Polish election contest was sealed. 


It must be remembered that during the eighteenth century an aim 
of Russian and Prussian foreign policy was that of securing a predom- 
inant influence over Poland. To Russia Poland had been a dangerous 
neighbor in the past. To keep her from threatening Russian security 
in the future she must be kept weak, and if possible, be made a vassal 
state of Russia. To have a Polish King and a Polish political party that 
would follow the bidding of Russia was more than enough to satisfy 
Russia’s desires. In his Political Testament of 1752 Frederick’s ultimate 
desire was to gain for Prussia valuable Polish land. The result of the 
Polish election, then, could only be thought of as the first step in the 
successful fulfillment of his plan. At least, that was the situation as it 
appeared at the end of 1764. 











JOZEF DOLINA 


POLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE AND RELATED ECONOMIC 
TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS, 1945-1949 


Part I (continued) 


B. Western Europe 


AUSTRIA 


1. September 21, or November 21, 1946. Short-term trade agreement. 


Austria’s deliveries: electrical machines, drilling tools, railroad equip- 
ment, products of metal industry (sickles, scythes), milling machines, precis- 
ion and geodetical instruments, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, zinc, sheet metal, foundry products, china, fer- 
romanganese, nitric acid, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: March 31, 1947. 

Turnover: $7,270,000. 


2. May 16, 1947. See IV “Collective Agreements”, No. 1. 


3. June 3, 1947. One-year trade agreement, and additional protocol re- 
gulating the exchange of goods in the transitional period (first postwar 
trade agreement of September 21, 1946 expired on March 31, 1947). 


Austria's deliveries: various machines, boilers, mining equipment, equip- 
ment for metallurgical and other industries, drilling installations, felts for 
paper fabrication, electric incubators, cranes and port installations, grain- 
cleaning machines, scythes, graphite, kaolin, magnesite, and other commod- 
ities. 

Poland's deliveries: coal and coke (600,000 tons, about 90 per cent of 
the value of all Polish exports), salt-water fish ($700,000’s worth), various 
seeds, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: August 1, 1947—July 31, 1948. 

Turnover: about $15,500,000 or $14,000,000; total value of Austria's 
deliveries $5,000,000; total value of Poland’s deliveries $9,000,000. Part of 
Poland’s export surplus (about $4,000,000) was to pay Austria for transit, 
while Poland was to receive the remainder in free bills of foreign exchange. 


4. July 7 or 9, 1948. One-year trade agreement, providing for Austrian 
deliveries valued at $9,000,000, and Polish deliveries valued at $18,000,000. 
The difference ($9,000,000) was to be paid Poland in free bills of foreign 
exchange. 
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Austria’s deliveries: metals, mine equipment, and various industrial pro- 
ducts. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal, various industrial products, fish and eggs. 


5. July 15 or 17, 1949. One-year trade agreemtent. 

Austria’s deliveries: various investment goods, artificial fertilizers. mag- 
nesite, lignine. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, grain, sugar, chemicals. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: July 31, 1950. 

Turnover: $40,000,000. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 


1. August 14, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 


Belgium-Luxemburg’s deliveries: horses, flax, machinery, technical 
equipment and tools. electrolytic copper, natural and synthetic rubber, glass 
enamel, gelatin, and other commodities. 


Poland’s deliveries: feathers, hare and rabbit skins, seed potatoes, clover 
seed. tar, lead, glass, china, textile products, newsprint paper, salt, haber- 
dashery. cardboard, and other commodities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: September 1, 1947. 
Turnover: 260 million Belgian francs (about $6,000,000). 


2. November 13, 1948. One-year trade agreement. 

Belgium-Luxemburg’s deliveries: machines, rubber, tin, copper, wool, 
flax, cobalt, tomasine, phosphates, steel lines for coal mines, film, phar- 
maceutical products and raw materials, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, grain, potatoes, eggs, sugar, timber, chemicals, 
cotton fabrics, handicraft products, and other commodities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1949. 
Turnover: $27,500,000. 


3. 1948. Agreement on indemnities for Belgian property nationalized 
in Poland, $45,600,000 to be paid by Polish coal deliveries. 


DENMARK 

1. August 28-29, 1945. Trade agreement. 

Denmark's deliveries: cattle, horses, food (butter, bacon, fish), scrap 
iron, insulin. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, gas coal (natural gas?), coke for collieries, smel- 
ting coke, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: until completion. 

Turnover: 54 million Danish crowns (about $11,250,000). 


2. October 7, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 


Denmark’s deliveries: as in above-cited agreement of August 1945, plus 
automobiles, various machines and tools, seeds, and other commodities. 
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Poland’s deliveries: as in agreement of August 1945, plus zinc, lead, 
soda, and other commordities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: October 1, 1947. 


Turnover: 258 million Danish crowns (about $53,750,000) or 184 mill- 
ion Danish crowns (about $37,000,000). 


Additional provisions of the agreement specify that Poland can pur- 
chase in Denmark horses up to 74 million Danish crowns (about $14,900,- 
000), on the account of Polish coal deliveries during 1948-1950. 


3. January 7, 1948. One-year trade agreement. 
Denmark's deliveries: cattle and various agricultural products. 


Poland’s deliveries: 2 million tons of coal, chemicals and various in- 
dustrial products valuing 190 million Danish crowns (about $48,000,000); 
agricultural equipment and machines valuing 130 million crowns (about 
$26,000,000). These figures, as compared with those of subsequent agree- 
ments and achieved turnover, seem fat too high and are probably inaccurate). 


4. December 11-14, 1948. One-year trade agreement and payments 
agreemet. 


Denmark's deliveries: ships, machines, horses, margarine, and other 
commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke (2 million tons for 130 million Da- 
nish crowns i.e. about $26,000,000), rolling mills’ products, grain, and other 
commodities for 30 million Danish crowns (about $6,000,000). 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: October 1949-September 1950. 

Turnover: Denmark’s deliveries about $20,000,000; Poland’s deliveries 
about $32,000,000. One half of Poland’s export balance ($12,000,000) was 
to be used for repayment of Poland’s debts to Dénmark of 1946-1947, and 
the rest was to be received by Poland in free foreign drafts (dollars or 
pounds). 

Payments agreement provides for a swing credit of $4,000,000. Thirty 
per cent of Polish coal to be paid in sterling. 


5. October 1, 1949. One-year trade agreement. 


Denmark’s deliveries: industrial and maritime equipment, agricultural 
products, spare parts for cars and trucks, rubber, woolen rugs, metal pro- 
ducts, industrial oils, pharmaceutical products (penicillin), and other com- 
modities. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal (about 2 million tons), nonferrous metals, 
chemical and iron products, glass, porcelain, china, grain. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: September 30, 1950. 


Turnover: 300 million Danish crowns (about $43,000,000, after de- 
valuation of the crown in 1949). 
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FINLAND 


1. July 5, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 

Finland’s deliveries: horses, prefabricated wooden houses, waste paper, 
seeds, laboratory instruments, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, white zinc, potassium salt, white salt, 
calcinated soda, marmalade, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: June 30, 1947. 

Turnover: $3,500,000. 


2. March 12, 1947. One-year trade agreement and payments agreement. 


Finland’s deliveries: 4.000 prefabricated houses for Polish miners (72 
per cent of the value of total Finnish deliveries), machines and tools, cel- 
lulose, copper, timber, resin, railroad sleepers. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke. 
Date of reciprocal deliveries: Finland, June 30, 1948; Poland, 47 per 


cent by June 30, 1948, 53 per cent, representing commodity credit for 
Poland, during the July 1948—June 1950 period. 


Payments agreement provides for a $3,000,000 swing credit. 

3. February 5, 1948. One-year trade agreement. 

Finland’s deliveries: cellulose (9,000 tons), waste paper (4,000 tons), 
copper and copper products, insulators, asbestos, resin, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1 million tons), white zinc, iron pipes, forged 
iron, metallurgical products, electric motors, chemicals, sugar. 


Turnover: Finland’s deliveries, data not available; Poland’s deliveries, 
$15,000,000. Poland’s export balance was to be paid by Finland in the form 
of free bills of foreign exchange. 


4, June 29, 1948. Trade agreement for 1949. 
Finland’s deliveries: cellulose, waste paper, railroad sleepers, ascii 


pyrtites, pine oils. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke, iron and iron products, textile pto- 
ducts, sugar, table salt. 


Turnover: $17,000,000 in clearing trade ($8,500,000 each side), plus 
cash purchases of Polish coal and coke for about $16,500,000. 
5. June 29, 1949. See IV Collective Agreements, No. 3. 


6. December 4, 1949. Protocol on goods exchange in 1950. 


Finland’s deliveries: timber, cellulose, paper, steel, copper, and other 
commodities. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, machines, cast iron, textile products, 
sugar. 


Turnover: $28,000,000 ($14,000,000 each side). 














FRANCE 


1, July 1 or August 1, 1946. One-year trade agreement and payments 
agreement. 

France’s deliveries: horses, sheep, rabbits, aluminum, ores, dyestuffs, 
varnishes, electrodes, various apparatus and instruments, metallurgical equip- 
ment, automobiles, spare parts, mining, electric and textile machinery, and 
other commodities. 


‘Poland's deliveries: coal, potato seeds, medicinal plants, offals of flax 
and hemp, tar, lead, zinc, minium, lithopen, phenon, creosote, soots, and 
other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: August 10, 1947. 

Turnover: $34,000,000 ($17,000,000 each side). 


An additional clause to the agreement was to be the basis for Poland's 
import of machinery in the next few years against future coal deliveries. 


Payments agreement provides for a $5,100,000 swing credit. 


2. July 16, 1947. Four-year economic agreement under which French 
firms would build up Poland’s hydro-electric system. 


3. August 20 or 21, 1947. One-year current trade agreement, and agree- 
ment on French deliveries of capital goods to Poland. 


France’s deliveries: under current trade agreement, various products 
of French light industry, chemical goods, wool; under investment agree- 
ment, various investment goods (automobiles and other commodities). 

Poland’s deliveries: under current trade agreement, coal (1 million 
tons); under investment agreement, coal deliveries increasing gradually dur- 
ing four years to a total of 6,650,000 tons. 


4. November 12, 1947. Agreements on indemnities for French property 
nationalized in Poland; $57,000,000 (about one seventh the original French 
claims) to be paid by Polish coal deliveries. 


5. Febr. 29, 1948. Agreement for repatriation of 16,000 Polish workers 
from France in 1948. 


6. March 19, 1948. A series of legal and financial-economic agree- 
ments and protocols, namely: (1) on indemnities for French property na- 
tionalized in Poland; (2) on investment deliveries to Poland (this agree- 
ment replaced the previous one of August 20, 1947); (3) on changes in 
the agreement of August 20, 1947, on current trade exchange; (4) on chan- 
ges in the payment agreement of August 1, 1946; and others, regulating 
various current questions. 


7. May 26, 1948. The so-called five-year executive investment agreement 
(based on above cited agreements and protocols of March 19, 1948), and 
protocol on Polish coal deliveries. The agreements of March 19, 1948 and 
the present agreement and protocol establish the legal and economic basis 
for increased goods exchange for a five-year period. They are based strictly 
on barter principles with the provision that the basis for the present and 
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future clearing will be fixed prices (as of March 1, 1948) to be applied 
both to French investment and to Polish coal deliveries. 

French deliveries: automobiles and all kinds of motor accessories (50 
per cent of the total value of French investment deliveries); machine tools; 
equipment for metallurgic, coal, metal, and chemical industries; construc- 
tion equipment; and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal. Poland’s yearly coal deliveries were to increase 
gradually from 1,5 million tons in 1948 to 2.5 million tons in 1952. 
Beginning in 1951, a part of these deliveries was to be used as indemnity 
for French property nationalized in Poland. (During the fifteen-year period, 
hope had to deliver on this account 3.8 million tons in all, calculated at 

15 a ton). 


Turnover: French investment goods were estimated at $60,000,000. 
Poland also was to benefit by a $10,000,000 commodity credit. 

Since data are only available for 1948 and 1952 quotas of Polish coal 
deliveries, it is impossible to give either total amount or the value of these 
deliveries. 


8. Dcember 31, 1948. Agreement (protocol?) on reciprocal deliveries 
in 1949 (within the framework of the five-year agreement). 


French deliveries: wool, phosphates, iron ore, dyes, various chemicals, 
and other commodities. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal (an additional 875,000 tons), grain, sugar, 
chemicals, 


Turnover: 12.0 billion French francs (about $43,000,000). 


WESTERN GERMANY 


1. September, or October 31 or Nov. 3, 1947. One-year trade agree- 
ment. 

Germany’s deliveries: chemicals and various industrial products. 

Poland’s deliveries: potatoes, vegetables, sugar, seeds, printing paper, 
cigarettes. 


2. December 20, 1948 or January 3, 1949. Trade agreement for 1949. 
Germany's deliveries: chemicals, metallurgical products, machines, op- 
tical and electrotechnical articles, and other commodities. 
Poland’s deliveries: foodstuffs, pulpwood, type faces, magnesium car- 
bonate. 


Turnover: Germany’s deliveries: $13,200,000; Poland’s deliveries, $14,- 
600,000. 


3. July 1, 1949. Trade and payments agreement for the period July 1, 
1949—June 30, 1950. 


Commodity structure of both Germany’s and Poland’s deliveries with- 
out significant change. ; 


Turnover: $70,000,000. 














ICELAND 


1. December 11, 1945. Two-year trade agreement. 


Iceland’s deliveries: wool, salted hides, sheep skins. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: October 1, 1947. 
Turnover: $1,700,000, with $400,000 credit for Poland against coal 
deliveries in 1948. 


2. June 14, 1948. One and a half year trade and payments agreement. 


Iceland’s deliveries: sheep skins, cod-liver oil, herrings, industrial oils, 


horses. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal, various iron products, electrotechnical articles, 


chemicals, and other commodities. 
Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1949. 


ITALY 


1. October 10, 1946. One-year trade agreement, and “special clause” 
on Poland’s investment purchases in Italy. 

Provisions of the current trade agreement: 

Italy’s deliveries: tin and lead ores, mercury, cork, sulphur, dyestuffs, 
machines and spare parts, cranes, typewriters, calculating machines, lemons, 
oranges, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, eggs, seedlings, potassium salts (?), nitro- 
benzol, vegetable tar, lignified gas (butane and propane), and other com- 
modities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: October 10, 1947. 

Turnover: $20,000,000. 

Provisions of “special clause”: Poland can purchase in Italy various 
capital (investment) goods up to $40,000,000, against future (during four 
years) Polish coal deliveries. 


2. December 27, 1947. Trade agreement for 1948. 

Italy’s deliveries: various machines, machine tools, ball bearings, zinc 
ores, dyestuffs, oranges, lemons, wine. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, rolled products, paper, sugar, eggs, potatoes, 
various chemicals. 

Turnover: about $30,000,000. 


3. Date unknown. Within the framework of the 1946 trade and in- 
vestment agreement, contracts were signed with the Fiat and Verbeti com- 
panies calling for delivery to Poland of automobiles and trailers valued at 
$11,000,000. Fiat also pledged to grant Poland technical assistance in build- 
ing an automobile factory in Poland. 


4. April 19, 1948. Agreement on deliveries to Italy during 1948 of 
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750,000 tons of Polish coal. It also provides for exchange of Polish iron and 
wood for Italian industrial and agricultural products. 


5. June 16, 1948. A protocol introducing some changes in commodity 
lists of the agreement of December 27, 1947, and increasing the total value 
of goods to be exchanged in 1948 to $34,000,000. 


6. June 15 or July 1, 1949. One-year clearing agreement for the period 
July 1949—June 1950. 

Italy’s deliveries: ores, machines, dyestuffs, tires, citrus fruits, hemp. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, grain, timber, various chemicals. 

Turnover: $50,000,000. 


7. June 15 or July 23, 1949. Three-year agreement on investment de- 
liveries to Poland. 

Italy’s deliveries: shipyard equipment, ships, various machines, technical 
and electrotechnical products. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (1.5 million tons). 

Turnover: $120,000,000 ($60,000,000 each side). 

There was a special provision providing for the possibility of the 


extension of the agreement and for the increase in the value of reciprocal 
deliveres by $20,000,000. 


8. July 1, 1949. Payments agreement, providing for a clearing account 
in US. dollars and establishing a $2,000,000 swing credit. 


NETHERLANDS 


1. December 18, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 

Netherland’s deliveries: tin, rubber, electrotechnical equipment, im- 
pregnated canvas, hackled flax, aromatic oils, paints and varnishes, coffee, 
cocoa, cheese, spices, draft horses, salted herrings, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, zinc, red lead, zinc white, horseshoe nails, 
cast iron, pipes, sewage pipes, cotton fabrics, glass stove tiles, bristles, 
clover seeds, and other commodities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1947. 

Turnover: 45 million florins or $17,000,000, or 29 million florins. 

In addition, on the. basis of this agreement Poland was able to order 
goods worth 30 million florins (about $2,600,000) to be repaid by coal 
deliveries on annual terms, each amounting to 10 million florins. Poland 
pees from the Netherlands sailing and port equipment, and other com- 
modities. 


2. March 24, 1948. Trade agreement for 1948, providing for a turn- 
over of $22,000,000. 


3. July 8, 1948. Agreement on deliveries to Netherlands of 290,000 
extra tons of Polish coal by the end of 1948, in exchange for three year 
delivery of industrial equipment worth 30 million guilders. 


4. February 15 or 16, 1949. Trade agreement (probably for 1949). 
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Netherland’s deliveries: rubber, tin, electrical equipment, dyestuffs, co- 
conut oil, soap. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, machines, zinc products, cement, paper, ce- 
ramic and glass goods, various chemical products. 

Turnover: $44,000,000 ($22,000,000 each side), 
or $22,000,000 only. 

In connection with this agreement a special agreement was prepared 
under which Poland would receive port installations valued at $200,000,000 
on account of future Polish coal deliveries. (This amount seems far too. 
high and in any event it seems that the final agreement was not concluded. 


5. May 10, 1949. Trade agreement for 1949. It is impossible to say 
what a relationship there is between this agreement and that of February 
15, 1949. Since both are cited by the same Polish source and there are 
differences in the structure of goods to be exchanged (especially in Nether- 
land’s deliveries), it sems that they are two different agreements. However, 
the turnover achieved in 1949 was only within the limits of one of these 
agreements (about $46,000,000). 

Netherland’s deliveries: fats, herrings, precision tools, wool, cotton, 
flax, and other raw materials. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, glass, ceramics, textiles, paper. 

Turnover: $40,000,000 ($20,000,000 each side). 


NORWAY 
1. August 29, 1945. Short-term trade agreement. 


Norway's deliveries: salted herring, cod-liver oil. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1945. 

Turnover: 54 million Norwegian crowns (about $11,000,000) or 28: 
million Nodwegian crowns (about $5,500,000). 


2. December 31, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 

Norway's deliveries: salted herring, cod-liver oil, iron ore, aluminum, 
chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, zinc white, litophon, red lead, sewage 
pipes, sheet metal in bands, steel products, chemicals. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1947. 

Turnover: 90 million Norwegian crowns ($22,000,000) or 110 million. 
Norwegian crowns. 

On the basis of this agreement Norway granted Poland a credit in 
goods up to about 39 million Norwegian crowns. 


3. February 4 or 6, 1948. Trade agreement for 1948. 


Norway's deliveries: herring, cod-liver oil, fats, artificial fertilizers, 
cellulose, horses. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, sugar, iron products, textiles. 
Turnover: about $32,000,000. 
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4. November 28, 1948. Trade agreement for 1949. 

Norway’s deliveries: fats, iron ore, herring, fertilizers, artificial fiber. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, sugar, iron goods, chemicals. 
Turnover: 142 million Norwegian crowns (about $35,000,000). 


5. November 28 or December 31, 1948. Two-year trade agreement, 
and a protocol on long-term trade agreement to be concluded in the near 
future. 


6. December 21, 1949. A protocol extending the current trade agree- 
ment for 1950. 

Norway's deliveries: fats, fish, herring, cod-liver oil, artificial ferti- 
lizers, iron ore, viscose cellulose, artificial yarn, various metals (aluminum). 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, agricultural products, various metallur- 
gical products, glassware, porcelain, textiles, brushes, chemicals, and other 
commodities. 

Turnover: 135 or 130 million Norwegian crowns, i.e. about $20,000,- 
000 or $19,400,000 (after devaluation of Norwegian crown). 


7. December 31, 1949. Payments agreement, providing for a clearing 
account in Norwegian crowns and for a $1,400,000 swing credit; 25 per 
cent of Polish coal deliveries was to be paid in 1952-1953 in sterling. 


SWEDEN 


1. July 9 or 11 and August 20, 1945. Short-term trade agreement. 


Sweden’s deliveries: fish, herring, cattle, iron ore, steel, tannin ex- 
tracts, various machines, apparatus and tools, batteries, dynamite and glyc- 
erine, paper and waste paper, cellulose, precision instruments, typewriters, 
bulbs, graphite, various chemicals, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, zinc, zinc white, lead, sulphur, tin plates, 
cadium, window panes, various chemicals (creosotic oil, soda), dry pitch, 
and other commodities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 1, 1946. 


Turnover: 440 million Swedish crowns (about $100,000,000, $50,000,- 
000 each side). Agreement provided for a 10 million Swedish crowns com- 
modity credit for Poland. 

Beside the goods listed in the agreement, contracts were signed pro- 
viding for an exchange of other commodities (ball bearings from Sweden; 
30,000 tons of cement, textiles, and fruit pulp from Poland). 


2. March 18, 1947. One-year trade agreement for the period April 1, 
1947—March 31, 1948, payments agreement, and a special agreement on 
Swedish investment deliveries to Poland. 


Sweden’s deliveries: livestock (horses, cows, pigs, sheep), seeds, food 
stuffs (herring, fish, peas), iron and zinc ores, special steel, ball bearings, 
machine tools, dairy equipment, turbogenerators, radio, telegraphic and te- 
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lephonic equipment, insulators, prefabricated houses, paper, cellulose, various 
chemicals. and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (2.75 million tons), coke (250,000 tons), tex- 
tiles (wool, cotton, and artificial silk), pig iron, steel sheets, cast iron, pipes, 
bathtubs, zinc, zinc white, glass, caustic soda, various seeds, slaughtered geese, 
eggs, and other commodities. 

Turnover: (1) Under current trade agreement: 


Sweden’s deliveries: 110 million Swedish crowns (about $27,000,000); 
Poland’s deliveries: 205 million Swedish crowns (about $50,000,000), Po- 
land’s export balance (about $23,000,000) was to be used to cover additi- 
onal Swedish claims, such as freight charges, patent fees, licenses, etc.; 40 
per cent of Poland’s export surplus, however, was to be received by Poland 
in free foreign drafts. (2) Under the “special agreement” (on investment 
deliveries to Poland), Poland was able to purchase in Sweden, during four 
years, various investment goods up to the value of 400 million Swedish 
crowns (nearly $100,000,000). This included various types of Swedish new 
credits amounting to 170 million crowns and the extension of the remainder, 
about $10,000,000, of the 1945 credit, on the account of Polish coal and 
coke deliveries. This agreement was accompanied by the establishment of 
a special commission for the settlement of Polish prewar debts. (Since there 
are small discrepancies among the various sources, the round figures are 


given). 
3. May 16, 1947. See IV Collective Agreements; No. 1. 


4, Dec. 20, 1947. One-year agreement for purchase by Sweden of 680,- 
000 tons of Polish coal. 


5. April 22 or 23, 1948. A protocol on trade and payments during 
' the period May 1948—April 1949. 

Sweden’s deliveries: various machines, ball bearings, iron ore, cellulose, 
horses, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal (3.8 to 4 million tons), zinc, textile products, 
sugar, eggs, and other commodities. 


Turnover: Sweden’s deliveries, 145 million Swedish crowns (about 
$26,000,000); Poland’s deliveries, 275 or 280 million Swedish crowns 
(nearly $69,000,000 or $70,000,000). Poland’s export surplus was to be paid 
in free foreign drafts (about 25 per cent of the Polish coal value was to 
be paid for half in dollars and half in sterling), 30 million crowns was to 
be accounted as repayment of Polish debts. 


6. May 1949. Provisions of the trade and payments agreement of 1947 
extended for additional three months. 


7. October 1949. New payments agreement for the period up to Uc- 
tober 31, 1950, and the contract on delivery of from 500,000 to 750,000 
tons of Polish coal in the period up to January 15, 1950. 


8. October 29, 1949. One-year trade agreement (till October 31, 1950). 


Sweden's deliveries: various machines, zinc concentrates, breeding cat- 
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tle, cellulose, various iron and steel products, office machines, and other 
commodities. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke, (about 70 per cent of total deliveries), 
iron, textiles, sugar, various chemicals, and other commodities. 


Turnover: Sweden’s deliveries, 200 million Swedish crowns (about 
$40,000,000 (rate after devaluation of the crown); Poland’s deliveries, 265 
million Swedish crowns (about $53,000,000). About $5,000,000 from Po- 
land’s export surplus was to be paid on account of Poland’s debts, while 
the rest (about $8,000,000) was to be received by Poland in free foreign 
drafts. 


9. November 16, 1949. The so-called indemnity agreement (effective 
as of September 19, 1950). It provides for indemnity payments for Swedish 
property nationalized in Poland (about $22,000,000 to be paid over 17 
years, beginning 1951, the total Sweden’s claims being about $60,000,000), 
and for repayment of Swedish Government credit ($2,500,000 to be paid 
annually from 1951 to 1953). 


SWITZERLAND 


1. March 4, 1946. Short-term trade agreement. 


Switzerland’s deliveries: machines and apparatus, pharmaceuticals, ani- 
line dyes, several food articles. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, zinc, cast iron, steel products, sugar beet seeds, 
seed potatoes, and other commodities. 


Date of reciprocal deliveries: September 1, 1947. 


Turnover: 50 million Swiss francs (about $12,000,000), or $31,000,- 
000, or 146 million Swiss francs (about $34,000,000). The last sum prob- 
ably comprises the so-called guarantee credit for Poland up to 40-48 million 
Swiss francs for credit purchases upon the Swiss market). 


2. June 10, 1947. One-year trade and payments agreement for the period 
April 1, 1947—March 31, 1948. 

Switzerland’s deliveries: foodstuffs, horses, cattle, goats, textile offals 
and articles, aluminum, precision machinery, medical instruments, watches, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, electrical equipment, dyes, and other com- 
modities. 

Poland’s deliveries: foodstuffs (malt, fruit pulp, mushrooms, honey, 
eggs, fish), cement, feathers and down, medicinal plants, textiles, china, 
coke, coal, chemicals, and other commodities. 


Turnover: current exchange, 80 million Swiss francs (nearly $16,000,- 
000, $8,000,000, each side), 10 per cent of Polish coal deliveries to be paid 
in foreign drafts; Switzerland’s investment deliveries (so-called coal con- 
tract), facilities for Poland’s purchases of various investment goods (espe- 
cially in chemical and mechanical industries) up to 60 million Swiss francs 
(about $12,000,000), against future (1948 and 1949) Polish coal deliveries. 
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3. Jan. 9, 1948. Agreement on Swiss purchase of 680,000 tons of Polish 
coal. 


4, June 21-26, or July 1, 1949. Five-year trade agreement, payments 
agreement, and agreement on indemnities for Swiss property nationalized in 
Poland and on Poland’s debts. 

Trade agreement provided for yearly goods exchange valuing $40,- 
000,000. Commodity structure of both Switzerland’s and Poland’s deliveries 
as in the agreement of June 10, 1947. 

Payments and indemnity agreements: Poland undertook to pay $12,- 
400,000 in 13 annual installments (beginning in 1951) as indemnity for 
Swiss property nationalized in Poland. Actual installment payments depend- 
ed on total Swiss imports from Poland. (Thus, in 1952, only $400,000 was 
paid). In return, Switzerland agreed to extend to Poland (1) a clearing 
credit of $1,700,000; (2) a special credit of $3,000,000 to facilitate Polish 
orders of investment goods up to $11,600,000; half of this credit was to 
be repaid before June 30, 1953, and the remainder before June 30, 1954. 


TURKEY 


1. July 18 or August 1, 1948. Trade and payments agreement. 


Turkey’s deliveries: tobacco, chrome, dried fruits. 

Poland’s deliveries: mining equipment, factory equipment, various in- 
dustrial products. 

Payments: clearing account in U.S. dollars. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


1. June 24, 1946, June 24, 1947 (ratification). Financial agreement 
on settlement of Polish war debt to Britain. Main provisions: 


a) Poland to pay £13,00,000 in full settlement of the debts for civil- 
ian expenditure (£32, 000, 000) incurred by the former Polish Government 
in London, of which £3,000,000 would come from the Polish gold reserves 
in Britain and the balance be paid in installments over 15 years without 
interest, beginning in 5 years time. 

b) The military debt of £47,500,000 for the maintenance of the Polish 
armed forces with the British colors to be suspended, and the cost of equip- 
ping the Poiish forces (£73,000,000) to be treated on a Lend-Lease basis, 
no payment being requested. 


c) Surplus British military stocks to the value of 16,000,000 to be made 
available to Poland. 


d) The Polish Government to take over the assets of the former Polish. 
Government in London (including the balance of £4,000,000 of gold). 


2. June 9, 1947. Three-year trade agreement (until ‘June 1950). 
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British deliveries: various investment goods (mainly machines and 
technical equipment for ports, mines, and factories) for £15,000,000, wool, 
chemicals, machine spare parts, leather, iron ore, dyestuffs and other com- 
modities. 

Poland’s deliveries: agricultural goods and foodstuffs (bacon, poultry, 
eggs, butter, sugar), coal, wood furniture, and other commodities. 


Turnover: English deliveries, £35,000,000 (about $140,000,000). 
Poland’s deliveries, £23,000,000 ($92,000,000), out of which 45,500,000 
in 1948. British export surplus was to be covered by Polish gold (£2,000,000) 
which was held in England, by other Polish assets and by future coal 
deliveries. Investment deliveries to Poland were to be carried out in the 
framework of £15,00,000 British credits plus British Government guar- 
antee for 46,000,000. 


3. March 2 or 3, 1948. Under the three-year trade agreement of 1947, 
arrangements were made for exchange of goods and payments in 1948. 


Main provisions: Polish deliveries in 1948 were raised to £11,000,000 
(food products only, £7,000,000); English deliveries were raised to about 
£9,000,000 to 410,000,000. Commodity credits for Poland were raised by 
£6,000,000, i.e., to £21,000,000, and new arrangements were made for Po- 
Jand to purchase wool, rubber, and other commodities. Poland was included 
in the transferable account area. The provisions of this payments agreement 
were, later on, extended by an exchange of notes every six months. 


4. April 21, 1948. British Government guaranted credits granted Poland 
by London, banks: 6 million pounds to cover purchase by Poland, in the 
United Kingdom, of capital goods, and 1.5 million pounds of short-term 
revolving credit for purchase of raw materials, mainly woool; loan to be 
repaid out of Polish exports to the United Kingdom. 


5. January 14, 1949. Five-year trade and payments agreement; agree- 
ment on defreezing Polish property in England and English property in 
Poland, and introductory agreement on compensation for British property 
nationalized in Poland (Poland had to pay 5.5 million pounds by 1953 in 
coal deliveries; original British claims amounted to 20—25 million pounds.). 

The provisions of trade and payments agreement: 

English deliveries: various investment goods, including agricultural 
machines (£20,000,000); wool (£10,000,000); crude oil (20,000 tons yearly); 
rubber (from 3,000 tons in 1949 to 5,000 tons in 1953); sisal, red lead, tin, 
nickel, copper halfproducts, ferroalloys, dyestuffs, tires, inner tubes, and 
other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: timber (425,000,000); bacon (from 20,000 tons 
during the first year to 60,000 tons during the last year, 200,000 tons in all), 
frozen eggs (31,000 tons: in 1949, 13,500 tons,), fresh eggs (1440 million 
units; in 1949, 160 million units), cheese, poultry, onions, starch, fruit pulp, 
fruit juices, frozen salmon, vodka, berries, and other commodities. 


Turnover: £260,000,000 ($1,040,000,000) ($520,000,000 each side). 


Guaranteed by British Government, £6,000,000’s credit for Poland was 
changed to a permanent credit, renewable until 1955. 
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In addition, Poland abtained a special credit of £2,500,000 ($10,000,- 
000) for the purchase of wool. 

6. August 16, 1949. Agreement on British claims for outstanding debts. 
and compensation for nationalized property. 


C. Overseas Countries 


ARGENTINA 


1. January 7, 1949. Three-year trade agreement. 


Argentina’s deliveries: cattle hides, fats, quebracho tannins, dyes, wool, 
and other commodities. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal, paper, cement, and other commodities. 


Turnover: $150,000,000. 


Payments facilities: $5,000,000 six months swing credit. 
In this agreement, the prewar Polish assets in Argentina were also un- 
frozen. 


EGYPT 
1. June 22 or July 1, 1949. One-year trade agreement. 


Egypt’s deliveries: cotton and flax. 
Poland’s deliveries: coal, locomotives, rolling stock, cement, glass, chi- 
na, agricultural products and chemical products. 


Turnover: $40,000,000. 


INDIA 
1. April 1949. Trade agreement. 


India’s deliveries: cotton, jute, hides, tea. 


Poland’s deliveries: various metal products, electrotechnical articles, pa- 
per, and other commodities. 


ISRAEL 
1. May 20, 1949. Trade agreement for the period May 20, 1949— 
May 31, 1950. 
Israel’s deliveries: citrus fruits, various chemicals, dental articles, razor 


blades. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal, grain, machines, bicycles, textiles, various metal. 
products, chemicals, glass, porcelain, paper. 


Turnover: $10,000,000 or $14,000,000. 
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PAKISTAN 


1. April 3 or 5, 1949. Trade agreement for the period until June 30, 
1950. 
Pakistan’s deliveries: wool, cotton, jute, hides, tea, and other commod- 
ities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, textile products, paper, chemicals, various met- 
al and wooden products, and other commodities. 


UNITED STATES 


1. April 24, 1946. Two loans obtained by Poland in the United States. 
(1) $40,000,000 through Export-Import Bank for purchase of railroad equip- 
ment, on conditions that Poland hold “free and unfettered” elections; (2) 
$50,000,000 to buy United States surplus property abroad. 

2. June 27, 1946. State Department held up $40,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank credit to Poland but restored to Poland the $50,000,000 credit 
for surplus property purchase. 


3. August 9, 1946. State Department announced that Export-Import 
credit of $40,000,000 was unfrozen on receipt of texts of Poland’s secret 
trade treaties with Denmark, Hungary, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, and the 
USSR. 


4. December 27, 1946. State Department announced release of $9,- 
300,000’s worth of Polish property, $27,500,000 in gold, and $900,000 in 
accounts of Bank of Poland. Agreement to compensate American owners of 
firms nationalized in Poland proceeded the action. 


D. Collective Agreements 


1. May 16, 1947. Poland-Austria-Sweden. Poland agreed to deliver to 
Austria on Sweden’s account 20,000 tons of coal monthly (mainly coal dust 
for briquettes). 


es January 25, 1949. Council for Mutual Economic Assistance formed 
by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and USSR (AI- 
bania joined February 22, 1949). 


3. June 29 or July 4, 1949. Poland-USSR-Czechoslovakia-Finland. 


The signatories pledged themselves: Finland, to supply USSR with 
small boats, prefabricated houses (“Finnish huts”), and various building 
material to the value of 100 million rubles (according to USSR’s arbitrary 
exchange rate, $25,000,000); USSR, to supply Poland and Czechoslovakia 
with foodstuffs to the value of 80 and 20 million rubles, respectively; Po- 
land, to supply Finland with coal for 80 million rubles; Czechoslovakia, 
to supply Finland with various machines, sugar, and other commodities 
worth 20 million rubles. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature. A Symposium edited by Waclaw Led- 
nicki. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 
IX, 626. 


No less than twenty-nine scholars, many of international reputation, 
have contributed to this volume marking the centennial of the death of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s immortal patriot-poet. The enormous task of editing 
the work was assigned by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 
(New York) to Professor Waclaw Lednicki. In his capacity as editor he had 
not only to enlist the services of the contributors, but he was obliged to find 
a publisher and to assist in obtaining subventions for the work; the excel- 
lence of this volume testifies to his success in each of these areas. An im- 
portant feature, and one gained at no little additional effort, is that the 
studies are all in English. Thus, information that might have remained for 
years behind the language barriers of Lithuanian, Hungarian, Roumanian, 
the Slavic languages, and even Chinese, not to mention French and German, 
is now available to all who read English. 


The intention of the work is stated in the Preface: “. . . to trace Mic- 
kiewicz’s relationship with various literatures of the Old World and the New, 
and to delineate his role and destiny in them.” This statement and the title 
itself — Mickiewicz in World Literature — are nonetheless deceptive, for 
the volume contains much more than these lead one to expect. The reader 
will find not only over a score of studies on Mickiewicz’s place in the lit- 
eratures of the world, but also many “extras”: z.e., a succinct and lucid bio- 
graphical sketch of Mickiewicz by Wiktor Weintraub, selections from two 
heretofore unpublished English verse translations of Pam Tadeusz by Ken- 
neth R. Mackenzie and Watson Kirkconnel, an excerpt from a new German 
translation of this work by Baron C. A. von Pentz, and three appreciations 
of Pan Tadeusz by Vladislav Khodasevich, Jean Fabre, and Michat K. Paw- 
likowski. In addition, two translators of Mickiewicz, Donald Davie and 
Julije Benesié, comment upon their own work with Mickiewicz’s poetry 
and the problem of translation in general. 


Unexpected and fascinating details appear everywhere throughout the 
book. For example, in Lithuania the popular feminine names Zivile and 
Grazina are believed by most people to be ancient and authentic Lithuanian 
given names, though both were invented by Mickiewicz; in 1832 James 
Fenimore Cooper maintained open house in Rome for impoverished Polish 
refugees of the 1830-31 Uprising, to whom he served an endless supply of 
hot buckwheat cakes; a court coup d’état was precipitated in China in 1898 
when the Emperor Kuang-hsii was finally moved to initiate reforms after 
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reading a document, given to him by the political philosopher and poet 
K’ang Yu-wei, which described the partitions of Poland. 

Directly or otherwise, the studies comprising this volume show that 
Mickiewicz’s significance for almost all peoples, Western European or Slavic, 
has been essentially the same as for his compatriots: he has been accepted, 
embraced, imitated — or opposed — both as a man aind as a poet. His in- 
fluence has seldom been purely a literary one. The Polish aspects of this 
phenomenon are thoughtfully summarized by the late Jan Lechon in the 
initial essay of the volume, “Mickiewicz in Polish Poetry.” Lechof has found 
that in the course of history Mickiewicz, more than any other Polish poet, 
has proved to be, because of his qualities as a man and as a poet, “the eter- 
nally young poetic myth which is eternally being reborn and eternally being 
enriched by new spiritual events.” 


It should be emphasized that although this volume is presented as a 
tribute to Mickiewicz, the pervading tone is not one of adulation but of 
enthusiastic scholarship. The extensive subject of Mickiewicz and Russia has 
been shared by two scholars. Waclaw Lednicki treats the biographical details 
of the poet’s stay in Russia and also analyzes Mickiewicz’s ties with Pushkin; 
Gleb Struve discusses Mickiewicz in Russian translations and criticism. With 
respect to Mickiewicz’s influence on other Slavic lands and literatures, there 
are several studies: Otakar Odlozilik’s on Mickiewicz among the Czechs and 
Slovaks, Djordje Zivanovié’s on Mickiewicz and Serbo-Croatian literature, 
and “Mickiewicz in Slovene Literature” by Tine Debeljak. Dmitry Cizevsky 
investigates the role of Mickiewicz in Ukrainian literature and translations 
and also presents a second study detailing the role of Mickiewicz’s works in 
that of the Slovak poets Stur and Kral. Joseph Kirschbaum discusses two 
modern Slovak translators of Mickiewicz. 


“Mickiewicz and Italy” and “Mickiewicz and France,” by Giovanni 
Maver and Jean Bourrilly respectively, are literary-biographical studies as- 
sessing the importance in these two countries of Mickiewicz not only as a 
poet but as a personality. The apathy of Britlsh intellectuals towards Mickie- 
wicz, so different from the reaction to him on the part of the French, the 
Italians, and the Slavs, is explained by W. J. Rose, who also chronicles Miss 
Gardner's contributions to Mickiewicziana in Britain. Edmund Zawacki tells 
the story of Mickiewicz in the American Polonia. Mickiewicz in the literature 
of Lithuania, the country the poet called “my fatherland,” is discussed by 
Vincas Maciunas. 


Among the literature of those countries where the echoes of Mickiewicz 
were less distinct. Francis Whitfield treats America, Zbigniew Folejewski— 
Scandinavia, Joseph Remenyi—Hungary, Nicolas-Anastase Gheorghiu— 
Roumania. and Shih-Hsiang Chen —China. Mickiewicz in Hebrew literature 
and translation is discussed by Abraham Duker. The subjects of Mickiewicz 
in Holland, Finland, and Belgium, are briefly covered by Thomas A. Eeke- 
man, Sulo Haltsonen, and Gustave Charlier. Primarily of a biographical na- 
ture are “Mickiewicz in Switzerland,” by Leopold T. Wellisz, and “Mickie- 
kiewicz in Germany,” in which Hildegard Schroeder discusses the poet’s meet- 
ing with Goethte. 
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Let the layman not be frightened away by this army of scholars. All of 
these studies are presented in a manner which will please and intrigue anyone 
interested in Mickiewicz, or literature in general. 

It is inevitable in a work of such enormous scope as that embraced by 
this volume that omissions occur. The relationships of Mickiewicz to the 
various Slavic literatures, on which his influence was naturally the most ex- 
tensive, are thoroughly treated; there is, however, one exception — Bulgarian 
literature. Mickiewicz’s effect on the Bulgarian “revolutionary romantics” 
would doubtless have proved an interesting sphere for investigation. 


This symposium not only honors a great poet but is in part a tribute 
to the many persons — not only authors, scholars, and translators — of past 
and present times who have found Mickiewicz an object of inspiration in 
their personal or literary activities. The reader can best know them and Mic- 
kiewicz, the figure who has united these men and women of all nations by 
a common enthusiasm, through the acquaintanceship offered by this volume. 


University of Michigan JOHN MERSEREAU JR. 


Wiktor Weintraub, The Poetry of Adam Mickiewicz. The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., 1954. Pp. 302. 


The Mickiewicz centenary was the favorable occasion for a number 
of publications in English which should contribute to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the Polish poet’s accomplishments among readers of English. Since 
Wiktor Weintraub’s book was published several other worthwhile contri- 
butions have appeared, notably Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855. Selected po- 
ems in English translation, edited by Clark Mills. With a critical apprecia- 
tion by Jan Lechoh (New York: The Noonday Press, 1956), Louise Varése’s 
translation of The Great Improvisation (New York: Voyages, 1956) — 
both reviewed in this Review [{I, No. 2-3 (1956), 132-35; 139-40.} — 
Mickiewicz and the West. A Symposium. Edited by B. R. Bugelski. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Studies (Buffalo, 1956), and Adam Mickiewicz in World 
Literature. A Symposium. Edited by Waclaw Lednicki. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1956). Each of these publications 
has much to recommend it. 

Professor Weintraub’s book is unquestionably a welcome and signif- 
icant work, of value not only to students of literature who do not read 
Polish but to Polish scholars as well. Earlier reviewers who are not at all 
unanimous in their judgements (though all agree that it is a valuable con- 
tribution to Mickiewicz scholarship) attest that it is also, in several ways, 
a controversial book.! The differences between them are based as much on 
a predilection for a given critical method as they are on attitudes toward 


1 Among the more significant reviews one might list: Jerzy Pietrkitwicz, Slav- 
onic Review, XXXIII (1954-55), 558-59; Jean Fabre, Revue de littérature comparée, 
XXIX (1955), 567-69; Zofia Stefanowska, Pamigtnik Literacki (Literary Review), 
Soube (1956), 274-80; and Wactaw Lednicki, Comparative Literature, VIII (1956), 
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Mickiewicz as a man and as a Pole. This reviewer is of the opinion that 
each critical method should be judged on its own terms. He also feels that 
Mickiewicz is a poet, a great (the adjective is used deliberately) poet whose 
poetry needs no support from his fervent patriotism and whose appeal to 
non-Poles will surely be based primarily on his poetic writings. 


Professor Weintraub’s purpose was to bring Mickiewicz’s poetry closer 
to the English speaking reader. To acquaint an English speaking reader with 
foreign poetry is a formidable task. It becomes even more difficult when 
that poetry was written by Mickiewicz, many of whose literary productions 
are integral parts of Poland’s tradition and history. And it seems almost 
impossible when one realizes that Professor Weintraub was, as he himself 
says, “especially handicapped . . . by the lack of adequate English trans- 
lations of Mickiewicz’s poems.” Yet since the book was intended primarily 
for persons unacquainted with Polish literature, he felt constrained to pro- 
vide information of a kind not necessary in a Polish work on the poet, “such 
as summaries of plots.” The author went beyond this and frequently pro- 
vided “summaries” of even short poems. The word “summaries” seems un- 
necessarily modest. Some reviewers have objected to them on the ground 
that they do not disclose the poetry of the work discussed, but it would seem 
that they overlooked some of the values of this method. To a Polish reader 
summaries would seem to be unnecessary. Yet close reading of them would 
disclose that they are far more than mere recapitulations of the contents of 
a work. They are, for the most part, careful and telling analyses which take 
into account the form and the intent of the poetic work. Only someone 
who has tried to write such “summaries” without the aid of supplementary 
or even extraneous historical and biographical information understands fully 
the difficulties of such a self-imposed task. A sensitive non-Polish reader 
(and even many a Polish one) will gain a finer understanding of Mickie- 
wicz’s poetic art from these résumés. 


A number of other questions suggest themselves. Many readers will 
wonder at the ambivalence of Mickiewicz’s attitude toward Russia and Rus- 
sians as it is presented in this book, at Mickiewicz’s friendship with indi- 
vidual Russians and at his continuing faith in Slavic brotherhood. Professor 
Weintraub’s self-imposed limits do not permit him to present the most tel- 
ling arguments, which are to be found in the Paris lectures. Mickiewicz’s 
argument was always with tsardom and arbitrary, despotic authority, an 
authority without justification. This attitude was sometimes overlooked in 
older and, to be sure, popular Polish works on Mickiewicz. Professor Wein- 
traub easily avoids the other extreme of making Mickiewicz a friend of 
everything Russian. It must be emphasized that his attitude toward this prob- 
lem is objective. 

Objectivity — even though it is not fully achieved in one or two prob- 
lems — is indeed the keynote of this study. This objectivity may perhaps 
not lie well with those who wish to puff up Mickiewicz for one reason or 
another. But it should be convincing to those who regard every Pole ipso 
facto as a rabid nationalist. 


In one significant respect Professor Weintraub seems to follow tradi- 
tional Polish scholarship too closely and assigns what is perhaps too im- 
portant a role in Mickiewicz’s spiritual development to Konrad Wallenrod. 
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At any rate, his position is not entirely fixed. Thus, writing of Wallenrod, 
he says (p. 127): “Here, the poet asserted his rights to nationol leadership.” 
Yet later, discussing Forefathers’ Eve, Part Three, he says (p. 177): “{it} 
is the projecuon of another turning point in his spiritual biography, the 
crisis that made of him a national poet and that made him feel himself 
to be a national leader.” Professor Weintraub sees clearly that Wallenrod 
“makes a very high claim for poetry.” But he inadvisedly extends this claim 
to the poet. For, as far as one can tell, it was the November Insurrection 
which was the decisive turning point in Mickiewicz’s spiritual biography 
and not his sojourn in Russia. 

Some reviewers (Wacltaw Lednicki and Zofia Stefanowska) have dis- 
agreed with Professor Weintraub’s description of the narrator in Pan Tadeusz 
as, among others, “a naive, old-fashioned prattler, who is emotionally and 
intellectually one with the world he describes.” (p. 257) The problem of 
the poet’s relation to his subject matter is not an easy one, but it would 
seem that Polish critics forget at times that they are reading an epic poem, 
a kind of work which in effect precludes any judgment by its author. Pan 
Tadeusz is a remembrance of things past, a total recall of the life of a nation 
as Mickiewicz knew it. It is a loving portrayal of this nation, a portrayal in 
which vices and virtues are equally dear, in which fortune and misfortune 
are equally prized. It is a complete and final statement of the nation’s sources 
and searches. To seek for rationalizations in it which would mean that the 
beginning was different from the end (an end which took place in 1812, 
to be sure) is a mistake. It would seem rather that Mickiewicz is saying in 
Pan Tadeusz that the end lay in the beginning and that to a Pole every- 
thing that happened between the beginning and the end is cause for nos- 
talgic love. 

Most of the earlier reviews of this study regard the chapters on the 
erotic lyrics, the Crimean sonnets and the fables as especially praiseworthy. 
With these judgments there can be no argument. They are certainly sig- 
nificant achievements in Mickiewicz scholarship. This reviewer regards the 
chapter on the Books of the Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage 
as the weakest in the study. Not because he agrees with Zofia Stefanowska’s 
dictated view that Professor Weintraub exhibits ignorance of nineteenth 
century political life in France, but because in this chapter there is almost 
a complete rejection of the critical method used in other chapters. What 
is lacking here is a thorough stylistic analysis of the Books. 

There are also two passages in which Professor Weintraub, usually 
scrupulous in acknowledging his sources, appears to avoid one. On p. 65, 
concerning Forefathers’ Eve, Part Four, he writes: “Never before in Polish 
literature has love found such a powerful and direct expression.” On p. 266 
we find: “Conjugal love was far from harmonious and did not prevent the 
poet from lapsing into casual love affairs.” These points have been most 
tellingly expressed by Boy-Zelefski, whom Professor Weintraub treats rather 
cavalierly in his “Selected Bibliography.” Indiscreet though Boy-Zelefski 
was, he raised one or two problems which have not yet been satisfactorily 
answered by Polish scholarship. And his iconoclasm has not been without 
fruit, as these quoted statements indicate. 

Other reviewers have pointed to minor factual inaccuracies in this 
book. It may perhaps not be amiss to correct some of them who have Pro- 
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fessor Weintraub say what he did not say. Thus Waclaw Lednicki writes 
in his review: “However, Mr. Weintraub seems not to be aware that, if the 
Crimean landscape which appears in Mickiewicz’s sonnets is ‘exuberant,’ 
‘grand,’ ‘sublime, ‘tempestuous,’ it is because of Mickiewicz’s romantic hy- 
perbolism and Oriental ornateness.” Yet Professor Weintraub wrote (p. 
106): 

One of the elements of the Oriental stylization is hyperbole. It 
plays an important part in the sonnets, since it helps to bring out their 
dominant theme, the experience of greatness. Mountains are not just 
high, imposing. There is in them something that strikes the onlooker 
with awe, makes him think of them as transcending the natural order. 


Another, more serious oversight is to be found in Zofia Stefanowska’s 
review. She admits that Professor Weintraub’s treatment of Mickiewicz’s 
sound-instrumentation is frequently effective and original. Still in connec- 
tion with a line from Pan Tadeusz: 

W szmaragdzie bujnych ¢raw, na krwawnikowym szalu 

{Amid the emerald of exuberant grass, on a carnelian shawl.} 


Weintraub’s translation 


she wonders how the function of these sounds is to be explained. Yet Pro- 
fessor Weintraub had written, immediately following, on pp. 261-62: 


The line refers to Telimena, the préciewse of the society. She is 
lying on the meadow on a red shawl in a coquettish pose. The fastidious 
names used for both colors are in keeping with her preciosity. The im- 
pression of something dainty and slightly finicky is enhanced by the 
instrumentation of sound, the more unusual since there is symmetry 
in it: the outer pair szma-sza, and the inner pair: traw-krwaw. 


There are a few typographical errors in the book, but they do not pro- 
vide any difficulty for the reader. One inexplicable sentence, however, should 
be noted. The sentence on p. 16: “He found a kindred soul in Schiller who 
responded to his idealism.” Presumably it was Mickiewicz who responded 
to Schiller’s idealism. 

All in all, after reading this book one is led to two conclucions. It is 
a valuable contribution to Mickiewicz scholarship and it is the only com- 
petent introduction in English to the greatness of Mickiewicz’s poetic art. 


Wayne State University EDMUND CORDON 


Adam Mickiewicz. 1798-1855. Selected Poetry and Prose. Centenary Com- 
memorative Edition, Edited, with an introduction, by Stanislaw Helsztyfiski, 
Ph. D. Warsaw: Polonia Publishing House, 1955. Pp. 192. 


In its English-language Centenary Commemorative Edition of Mickie- 
wicz, the Polonia Publishing House of Warsaw, Poland, includes a number 
of shorter poems (among them “Ode to Youth,” “The Three Brothers Bud- 
tys,” “Crimean Sonnets” I-XVIII, “Ballads and Romances,” and “Love Lyr- 
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ics”); selections from Konrad Wallenrod. Forefathers’ Eve (Part Ill), and 
Master Thaddeus (sic); and some of Mickiewicz’s prose writings (excerpts 
from The Books of the Polish Pilgrims, a few articles from the poet’s Paris 
newspaper La Tribune des Peuples, and brief critiques of Emerson and 
Byron). 

Mickiewicz is still so inconsiderably represented in English that a new 
anthology of his work — particularly a commemorative edition — deserves 
careful attention. The Polonia effort, unfortunately, offers nothing newer 
than a selection of translations and commentaries which have appeared 
earlier in the English-speaking world. Most of the poetry may be found 
in Prof. G. R. Noyes’s Poems by Adam Mickiewicz (New York, Polish In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, 1944). Prof. Manfred Kridl’s Adam Mickiewicz: 
Poet of Poland (New York, Columbia University Press, 1951) has provided 
the material for most of the prose selections. The excerpts from Master’ 
Thaddeus, except for the “Prologue,” are taken from the translation by 
Maude Ashurst Biggs (London, 1885). But Polonia is not much concerned 
with the customary courtesies of scholarship: though the translators are 
identified, rare indeed are acknowledgements to the publications from which 
their work has been taken. One might think that most of the translations 
dating from 1947 had been prepared especially for this anthology. 

Any anthology which tries to be “representative” probably can not 
aspire to more than an intelligent selection from Forefathers’ Eve (we have 
Part III in abridgement) or from Pan Tadeusz (whose second through tenth 
books are presented in plot-summary). But in a volume which attempts to 
cover so much in less than two hundred pages, a responsible critique of 
Mickiewicz’s work might have helped to overcome the impression of dis- 
jointedness — an unfortunate consequence of literal devotion to the scis- 
sors-and-paste school of anthologizing. Instead we have only the editor’s 
very brief sketch of Mickiewicz’s life, and a compilation of tributes to the 
poet’s greatness (mostly excerpted from the Kridl symposium). 

We can no longer be satisfied with anthologies which merely sum up 
the past. Much of Mickiewicz was ably conveyed in the pioneering trans- 
Jetions of Prof. Noyes and his associates; but in recent years important 
progress has been made away from what was essentially translation to what 
now is coming to be poetry. Many of Mickiewicz’s recent “translators” have 
been poets in their own right (e. g. W. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, Robert 
Hillyer), more concerned with the re-creation of art than with skilful 
renderings into English. Their interest in Mickiewicz is tribute enough 
to the poet’s growing reputation in the English-speaking world. Some of 
their work may be seen in the excellent Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems, 
edited by Clark Mills, with a critical apprciation by the late Jan Lechon (New 
York, 1956) — itself a commemorative edition worthy of the name. 


ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 
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Zbigniew Folejewski, Studies in Modern Slavic Poetry, 1, Publications de 
l'Institut Slave d’Upsal, No. XI. Uppsala, 1955. Pp. 64. 


Professor Folejewski’s book contains studies of two Russian poets, 
one Polish poet, and two periods in recent Polish literary history. Chapter 
One discusses “Esenin and Maiakovskii as antipodes in Russian post-re- 
volutionary literature.” Professor Folejewski uses the poems both men wrote 
on Lenin to confirm the traditional picture of Maiakovskii as the violent 
poet of the rising industrial, urban world and of Esenin as the singer of 
the dying rural Russia which he loved and needed. The encounters between 
the two poets are summed up in Maiakovskii’s lines about Esenin’s suicide 
in a vile hotel: 


Maybe, 
had there been 
ink in the “Angleterre”, 
There wouldn’t have been 
any need 
to slit his wrists. 


This sardonic mingling of scorn and fellow feeling was made explicit when 
Maiakovskii too committed suicide. 

In his next chapter Professor Folejewski turns from these poets to 
a Polish “proletarian Prometheus bound, Wladystaw Broniewski.” He sees 
Broniewski’s fumblings for an ideology as a conflict between a romantic 
approach to the problems of form and perception, and a passion for social 
justice which carried him from unquestioning enthusiasm for all things 
called proletarian to those doubts which led the Soviets to jail him in 1940. 
His exile and his return to his home and his public are described with em- 
phasis upon his initial silence in the period when he called himself “min- 
ister of unnecessary affairs,’ and then the adequate but rarely convincing 
poetry which he began to turn out in response to the “social command.” 


These discussions of Esenin, Maiakovskii, and Broniewski do not con- 
tain the sort of new aesthetic or historical insights which one hopes but 
can hardly expect to find in each new treatment of a major figure. Rather, 
they set the stage for the more valuable surveys of Polish poetry during 
and since World War II with which Professor Folejewski concludes his 
book. In Chapter Three, he distinguishes a four stage movement in the 
wartime period, from the desperate, bitter elegiac tone which immediately 
followed Poland’s defeat, to a period in the early forties full of vague long- 
ings and expectations coupled with an idealization of the past, followed 
by a growth in fighting spirit, hope, and faith, as victory approached, but 
driven back towards bitter, elegiac indignation by the outcome of the Yaita 
conference. 


The final chapter of Professor Folejewski’s book mentions several 
episodes in the still unfinished struggle for control of Polish intellectual 
life as reflected in the poems and pronouncements of Wazyk, Broniewski, 
Galczynski, Mitosz and others. In these times, a scholar deserves our thanks 
for daring to write a chapter which will almost certainly be obsolete before 
it is printed, and Professor Folejewski’s chapter is rather to be commended 
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for not leaving his conclusions to the journalists than to be attacked for 
failing to anticipate the strange turns history has taken since his book was 
printed. It is to be hoped that in his promised second volume, which is to 
treat Czech and Ukrainian problems, Professor Folejewski will risk more 
conclusions in order to give greater form and focus to his work and to 
give his readers fuller benefit of his learning and his understanding. 


ROBERT L. BELKNAP 


Czeslaw Milosz, The Seizure of Power, New York: Criterion Books, 1955. 
Pp. 245. 


In his second major prose work, The Seizure of Power, Czestaw Mitosz 
seeks to explain in fictional manner, rather than in the form of philosoph- 
ical essays used by him in his famous The Captive Mind, the reasons for the 
intellectuals’ accomodation with Communist ideology. The action of The 
Seizure of Power takes place in the years 1944 and 1945 against the back- 
ground of the tragic Warsaw uprising and the early phase of the Com- 
munist take-over in Poland. The sketchily drawn heroes of this novel, caught 
in the vortex of historical cataclysms, manifest complete apathy and atrophy 
of will in the face of the Communist triumph. The reasons for this pas- 
sivity are several. For one thing, there was the disenchantment with the 
society and the various ideologies of the pre-war Poland and a sense of 
futility as an aftermath of the Warsaw uprising. Added to that was the 
complete intellectual and spiritual paralysis in the face of Russia’s might 
and the deeply ingrained belief that the time for personal moral action 
has passed in the era of totalitarianism. 

This general philosophical defeatism is deepened by the protagonists’ 
personal traumas which seem to derive from a psychiatrist's case book. For 
example, Peter Kwinto, one of the better developed protagonists of the novel, 
lost his father in the Soviet-Polish war of 1920 and the implication is that 
he is bound to the end of his days to stand in awe of the big, mighty Rus- 
sians who managed to kill his invincible Dad. 

Artistically Mitosz’ novel is a cross between a barely fictionalized re- 
portage and an experimental! novelistic technique. Thus many incidents of 
the fighting in Stare Miasto (the historic old town of Warsaw) are based 
on an actual account Przemarsz przez pieklo (The March Across Hell) by 
Roman Podlewski while many characters are almost entirely drawn from 
real prototypes. Such is Major Baruga in whom we easily recognize the press 
potentate of the early days of the regime, Jerzy Borejsza; such is Michael 
Kamienski, who, like his live model, the reactionary Bolestaw Piasecki, 
strikes a bargain with the new rulers of the country because he shares with 
them a distrust of the “falsehoods of the parliamentary system and .. . li- 
beral ideas of merchants.” 

While not inventive in the creation of characters, Milosz employs a 
literary technique that is rarely encountered in Polish fiction. The Seizure 
of Power is characterized by the cinematic technique made popular in the 
thirties by John Dos Passos, namely a technique of disjointed scenes, of 
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rapidly changing episodes and of swift shifts of focus from one place or 
person to another. One may not agree with Mitosz that this is the most 
effective technique of capturing the psychological and spiritual moods of 
highly complex human beings which is what Mitosz clearly attempts; one 
must, however, applaud his search for new forms so vital to a literature, 
which since 1939, has been cut off from the mainstream of Western de- 
velopment. 


Although The Seizure of Power fails to humanize its protagonists who 
plod through its pages as so many cerebral phantoms, the novel possesses 
many dramatic scenes and brilliant formulations. It is worth reading for its 
philosophic insight and humanistic spirit if not for its uniform artistic merit. 


MAGNUS J. KRYNSKI 


I. M Bochefski, Contemporary European Philosophy. Translated from the 
German by D. Nicholl and K. Aschenbrenner. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 326. 


The original version of this book appeared first in German in 1947 
under the title Ewropaeische Philosophie der Gegenwart (A. Francke A.G. 
Verlag Bern). Contemporary European Philosophy is a translation of the 
second German edition, published in 1951, in some respect superior to the 
first. At least one chapter has been enlarged, others have been re-written, 
and a review of the origins and development of mathematical logic has been 
added. The author of the book is a well-known Polish philosopher and 
professor in the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. 


Contemporary European Philosophy offers more and less than its title 
suggests. It is, in fact, a survey of the contemporary English, French, and 
German philosophy, with exceptions made for Croce, James, Dewey, Lenin 
and Stalin (the last two as representatives of dialectical materialism). Bo- 
chefiski’s book was not meant as a compendium of the whole present-day 
philosophical production; some principles of selection had, therefore, to be 
adopted. One of them was that of the wide accessibility of the considered 
material, 7. e., of having been written in one of the widely known (“world”) 
languages. Consequently works published in Dutch, Finnish or Polish, what- 
ever their importance and significance, have not been considered. This 
selection principle somewhat impairs the comprehensiveness of the survey 
and Bochenski is well aware of this fact. He counters the objection with 
a sensible suggestion that the “decision should be made to issue all such 
works (sc. important philosophical publications written in minor languages) 
in one language, and in the present state of things English would doubtless 
be most suitable.” 


Contemporary European Philosophy gives more than its title conveys, 
because, after all, the main contemporary trends in philosophy can be de- 
scribed without regard to other works but those of English, French, and 
German philosophers (perhaps with the exception of James). Even Lenin 
and Stalin could be omitted with Engels taking their place. It is true that 
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Engels is not contemporary, but neither are Lenin and Stalin in any other 
but the literal sense of this word. 

The term “contemporary” carries in Bochefski’s survey a conventional 
and an unconventional meaning. On the one hand, it denotes those thinkers 
who have published important works since World War I. A strict adherence 
to such a limitation is not possible in view of the fact that some philos- 
ophers, whose influence is at present noticeable, either published their main 
works before that War, or were dead at its outbreak. Thus, for instance, 
Kierkegaard and Dilthey belong to the latter group, Brentano, G. E. Moore 
and Bergson to the former. In the evolution of ideas practically any chto- 
nological division is artificial and cannot serve its useful purpose unless 
the continuity is also considered. 

The term “contemporary” in the title of Bochefski’s book is not, how- 
ever, a purely chronological convention. In Bochenski’s opinion contem- 
porary philosophy denotes a completely new period in the history of philos- 
ophy, bearing a closer resemblance to the philosophy in Antiquity or the 
Middle Ages than to the philosophy of modern times since the XVII cen- 
tury, including that of the XIX century. Contemporary philosophy constitutes 
a new period because it has overcome and rejected “subjectivism” and “me- 
chanism,” the two fundamental concepts of philosophical thinking in mod- 
ern times. In their majority, the present-day thinkers adopt an antipositivist 
position, are metaphysical realists and pluralists, acknowledge the existence 
of spirit, and focus their attention upon the human person and its unique 
value. Their discourse has become much more technical — despite their 
frequent appeals to the “common usage” of language — their production 
excels both in quantity and quality. According to Bochefski, “unless ap- 
pearances are altogether deceiving, some philosophers of our period will 
assuredly leave a permanent mark upon the history of philosophical thought.” 

The opinion that contemporary philosophy constitutes a new period 
and is closer to Antiquity and the Middle Ages than to the scientific tradi- 
tion of modern times might, indeed, be seriously contested. In this con- 
nection it is only fair to warn the reader that Bochefski, besides being 
an eminent logician and historian of logic, as a philosopher belongs to the 
neo-Thomist school. 

According to Bochefiski, six main trends or schools of thought can be 
distinguished in contemporary philosophy. They are: philosophy of matter, 
represented by Bertrand Russel, the neopositivists, and dialectical material- 
ists; philosophy of idea, exemplified by Benedetto Croce, L. Brunschvicg, 
and German Neo-Kantians; philosophy of life, of which Bergson, English 
and American pragmatists (James, Schiller, Dewey), Dilthey, Troeltsch, 
Spengler, Toynbee, Sorokin, Collingwood, and Klages are the chief pro- 
tagonists; philosophy of essence or phenomenology, of which Husserl was 
the leader with Scheler as his most original and influential follower; phi- 
losophy of existence or existentialism, with Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, and 
Jaspers as its widely known representatives; and philosophy of being, a 
group of thinkers of very different origins and varied views, with White- 
head the scientist on the one hand, the idealist N. Hartmann and the neo- 
Thomists on the other. 

The difficulties of presenting such a variety of views and personali- 
ties, impressing their mark on the mode of expression and the method of 
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thinkiag, in a succinct and clear manner, need not be emphasized. Any op- 
ponent of any doctrine is thought to misrepresent it by those who hold it. 
Bochefiski will probably not escape such censures. He does not conceal his 
own views and he makes them plain in chapter I and in the concluding 
criticism attached to each chapter. He does not promise more than he offers, 
a survey of and guide to contemporary philosophy. This he did achieve 
successfully. Other questions — the grouping of thinkers representative of 
different schools, the emphasis and significance laid on particular views, 
the assessment of the characteristic features and the relative importance 
ascribed to the trends in contemporary philosophy — are more debatable. 
Other premises would have resulted in different conclusions. Bochefski 
could not achieve more than to state his own assumptions and to draw his 
conclusions accordingly. Even a chameleon must have a skin and there is 
no criticism intended in saying that Bochenski has got one. 


ZBIGNIEW JORDAN 


Elizabeth Wiskemann, Germany's Eastern Neighbours. Problems relating to 
the Oder-Neisse Lime and the Czech Frontier Regions. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. X+309+1. 


Miss Wiskemann’s book is the first English monograph written on 
the subject of Germany’s boundaries with Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
author is a political writer of note who, prior to World War II, had al- 
ready published two works dealing with Central East European problems." 

Germany's Eastern Neighbours begins with a brief outline of the his- 
torical background of Prussia, Pomerania, Posnania and Silesia. This is alto- 
gether proper, for it is virtually impossible to comprehend fully the pre- 
sent-day problems connected with the expulsion of the Germans from the 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse line and from the Sudetenland without 
some prior knowledge of the remote historical and psychological origins of 
these questions. Indeed, the outline may be even too concise when one con- 
siders that the book is intended for the reader who is not acquainted with 
this region of Europe. 

Next, Miss Wiskemann presents an account of the participation of 
Prussia in the partitions of Poland at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and sketches German policies towards the Poles during the entire nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the present century. She delineates Bismarck’s 
Germanization policy, the growth of mutual animosities, the decrees against 
the use of the Polish language in the provinces annexed by Prussia during 
the partitions, the measures designed to oust the Poles from their land 
holdings in order to strengthen “Germanism”, and the activities of the 
specially established anti-Polish so-called Hakate organization. Separate treat- 
ment is given by her to the history of the Silesian area and to the develop- 
ment of its industrial basin. According to her, this history is most aptly 


1 Czechs and Germans. London: Oxford University Press, 1938, Undeclared 
War, London: Constable, 1939. 
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summarized in Sarah Wambaugh’s statement that “to the Germans, the 
industries of Silesia were built by German capital and German brains; to 
the Poles they were the product of Polish labor.”? 

This strictly historical portion of the monograph gives rise to two 
remarks. The first is its extreme brevity, which was already mentioned. 
The second is its lack of an all-around synthesis which would clearly grasp 
the existence of Polish-German relations with regard to the border territo- 
ries. Such a synthesis can be found even in German literature. It was pre- 
sented by Professor Wilhelm Roepke, a well-known German economist liv- 
ing and teaching in Switzerland.* According to this scholar, Germany con- 
sists of two different “worlds”; it stems from two different sources —the 
German and the Prussian. The Elbe River is the clear dividing line between 
Germany proper or the old “Stammland” and Prussia or “colonial” Germany, 
which was built up through the subjugation, colonization and enslavement 
of the Slavic tribes. Prussia had neither wealthy towns nor a rural middle 
class, but instead, it had a class of “Junkers” ruling over a laboring pro- 
letarian mass which was of Slavic origin. It seems likely that this colonial 
character of the so-called “German East” harbored the roots of Polish-Ger- 
man conflict over the frontier territories. 


In her next section, the author analyzes the territorial boundaries laid 
down by the Treaty of Versailles. To her, these were fair and in accor- 
dance with ethnic distributions, although the Germans were not willing to 
abide by the Versailles decisions. The very existence of a Polish State was 
felt as humiliating by a great many Germans, especially in Prussia. From 
the very beginning the German Government, German public opinion as 
a whole, and the Germans living in Poland, made it clear that they could 
not nor would accept the German-Polish frontiers laid down by the Treaty 
of Versailles. These and similar feelings towards the Poles were shared even 
by German democrats such as Stresemann, who enjoyed the respect Of the 
West. 

After presenting in a few short chapters the history of German-Polish 
relations in the years 1933-1939, and a chronicle of the German aggression 
against Czechoslovakia and Poland as well as the occupation which followed, 
the author goes into the subject proper. Most interesting are the chapters 
in which Miss Wiskemann gives the history of the origin of the Oder- 
Neisse line and the genesis of the so-called “Odsun” or expulsion of Ger- 
mans from the Sudeten district. She presents in minute detail all the dis- 
cussions on the subject, which began relatively early during the first phases 
of World War II. These talks were carried on between Sikorski and Benes 
on one hand, and Churchill and Roosevelt on the other. From the very be- 
ginning it was clear that in the opinion of the Allies the Atlantic Charter 
did not apply to Germany. The transfer of East Prussia, Dantzig and the 
rest of Upper Silesia to Poland was a foregone conclusion. At the Teheran 
and Yalta Conferences it was resolved that the Polish-German boundary 
would be moved towards the Oder-Neisse line. In truth, no Western states- 
man present at the two conferences gave any thought to the fact that there 


2 Sarah Wambaugh, Plebiscites Since the World War, Washington, 1933, p. 


3 Wilhelm Roepke, Die deutsche Frage. Third Edition, Zurich: Eugen Rentsch. 
Verlag, 1948. 
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are two Neisse rivers and not just one. From instances and documents cited 
by Miss Wiskemann it is not only evident that a new boundary was anti- 
cipated, but it is also obvious that the resettlement of Germans from these 
territories to Germany proper was also foreseen. Likewise, it was expected 
that there would be a repatriation of German nationals from Poland itself, 
from the Sudetenland, from Hungary and from the other nations of Eastern 
Europe. In practice, writes Miss Wiskemann, this resettlement involved only 
half of the German population of these areas; for the other half had already 
moved westward in its flight before the advancing Soviet Army. 

The author makes an analysis of the statistical data on the resettled 
Germans and asserts that German accusations are as exaggerated as are 
the German accounts of atrocities and oppression. She states that retaliation 
would be understandable in view of the six million Poles who perished 
during the German occupation, but emphasizes that the resettlement took 
place during a period of post-war misery and moral breakdown which made 
inevitable a number of casualties among the expellees. 

German publications deduct the number of expellees from the esti- 
mated number of the population in the areas in question and arrive at the 
figure of 2.500.000. They consider that the latter figure represents the 
casualties. The author correctly lowers this figure by subtracting 500.000, 
who probably died during the war, and 200.000, who represent the dif- 
ference between the real number of German residents in pre-war Poland 
and the number claimed by German statistics. In this way her total of casual- 
ties is about 1.784.000. She writes that there is no factual basis for placing 
the burden of responsibility for these casualties on the Poles. However, 
these figures might be further reduced by two other considerations. Firstly, 
her figures still include the population of that part of East Prussia which 
was annexed by the U.S.S.R. In 1939 this figure alone totalled about 1.187.- 
000. Secondly, the German statistics include the so-called autochthons or 
Wasser-Polacken i. e., the Silesians, Masurians and Kasubians, of whom a 
large proportion remained in spite of the resettlement. Thus, in effect, the 
expulsion operation resulted in insignificant casualties hardly detectable in 
any statistical reckoning. 

Miss Wiskemann does not attach much weight, as she herself states, 
to legal arguments in favor of the Oder-Neisse line. She acknowledges, that 
at Potsdam it was decided that the final delimitation of the Western fron- 
tier of Poland should await the peace treaty. At the same time, it is her 
contention that common agreement on the German resettlement leaves no 
doubt as to the intentions of all powers. No one would take upon himself 
the decision of transferring millions of people for a temporary period only. 
The author writes critically about the incorporation of the northern part 
of East Prussia, along with the city of Koenigsberg, into Russia, and con- 
tends that it should belong to Poland. She adds that if certain Western 
statesmen such as Churchill later began to have misgivings about the Oder- 
Neisse boundary it was mainly because Poland was taken over by the Com- 
munists. 

Miss Wiskemann devotes relatively ample space to several questions 
which are constantly kept alive by German propaganda. The first is the 
question of whether Germany can get along without the territories east of 
the Oder-Neisse. The second is whether Germany can absorb the large num- 
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ber of expellees. The third, and last, is the question of whether Poland and 
Czechoslovakia can properly utilize the economic resources of the lands 
vacated by the Germans. 

With regard to the first question, the author opposes the thesis that 
the lands lost to Poland were ever the granary of Germany, and cites the 
well-known German specialist Professor Volz.* Volz clearly states: “We 
must finally break with some old opinions to the effect that the agricul- 
tural East with its agrarian surpluses, is the supplier of the rest of the 
Reich.”® These lands — according to Volz — are quite.poor and only rye 
and potatoes are cultivated on them. Western Germany, on the other hand, 
consumes increasingly more wheat and less rye and at the same time it has 
sufficient potato harvests to meet its own needs.® As a result of this. the 
so-called “German East” was — from the agricultural point of view — a 
deficit area that was solely aided by the special Osthilfe subsidy. 

Volz does not confine himself to the agricultural production of these 
territories. From his writings it also emerges that the Silesian industrial 
production is not vital to Germany and prior to World War I its natural 
markets were the Polish territories.’ The same applied to the port of Stet- 
tin, which was steadily declining under the German rule. What is perhaps 
most interesting of all, Volz calls attention to the fact that the Germans 
of the Eastern territories had a steady tendency to emigrate to Western 
Germany and that the “German East” was gradually depopulating. In spite 
of the German propaganda slogan Volk ohne Raum “here, in the East, the 
word should be reversed; here is a space without people (Raum ohne 
Volk)’ Thus, as far as peacetime economy is concerned, Silesia is not 
necessary to Germany. Yet, when it is in German hands along with the 
Ruhr basin it gives Germany control over the largest coal and steel bloc 
in Europe, and it becomes a base of preparation for the conquest of Europe. 
To this possibility particular attention is called by the Polish writer Mly- 
narski.1° 

Miss Wiskemann believes that the expellees from the East have been 
completely absorbed by West Germany to the great advantage of its economy 
and manpower, and she substantiates this with extensive documentation. 
Contrary to German predictions the Poles have been able to set in motion 
and utilize the Silesian industry. They were also successful in settling the 
lands vacated by the Germans. The situation appears less favorable only 
in agricultural Pomerania. But the author concludes that this must be as- 
cribed to the Communist system and to the forced collectivization which 
disaffects the Polish peasants. Miss Wiskemann points out that the Czechs 
are also unsuccessful in their attempt at agricultural development of the 
Sudetenland. 

Miss Wiskemann feels that the Silesian-Moravian industrial triangle 


4 Wilhelm Volz, Die Ostdeutsche Wirtschaft, Berlin-Leipzig, 1930. 

5 Volz, op. cit., p. VII. 

6 Volz, op. cit., pp. 53-59, 73-75, 85. 

7 Volz, op. cit., p. 36. 

8 About this particular problem see: Zbigniew Jordan, Oder-Neisst Line, Lon- 
don: Polish Freedom Movement “Independence and Democracy,” 1952, pp. 87-90. 

® Volz, op. cit., p. 34. 

10 Feliks Mtynarski, Niemcy i przysztosé Europy (Germany and the Future of 
Europe), Krakéw, 1947. pp. 8-17. 
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is the basis of the prosperity and strength of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and, especially in the case of Poland, it will resolve the problem of national 
industrialization and the raising of living standards of the rural population. 
The present boundary, she adds, gives Poland wide access to the sea and 
does away with Germany's encirclement of Czechoslovakia. She concludes 
that at the present time the key to the entire situation remains in the hands 
of Russia. However, if Russia should move out of Europe, the Silesian-Mo- 
ravian basin would probably become the keystone of a future Polish-Czech- 
Hungarian federation, to which Austria — but never Germany — might 
be admitted. 

It is quite evident that Miss Wiskemann’s book provides arguments 
in favor of a Polish thesis and against German revisionism. It might be 
therefore interesting to note at this point that she is not blindly partial to 
the Poles. The author touches in her book, in a casual manner, on a number 
of incidental problems. Some of her evaluations of these problems require 
corrections. They do not infringe upon the basic theses of her work. Before 
we discuss them, we would like to point out that as far as the problem of 
Polish-German relations in the period 1933-39 is concerned, the author 
quotes German collections of documents, the French Livre Jaune and Noel's 
memoirs. But she omits the Polish White Book, Beck’s reminiscences and 
Szembek’s diary, as well as the British Blue Book. As a result, her evaluation 
of Polish foreign policy during the period in question does not always 
seem justified. 

With regard to Polish-Czech relations, Miss Wiskemann sees the source 
of misunderstandings in the contention for Teschen Silesia and the fact 
that in 1920, at the time of the Soviet onslaught against Poland, the Czechs 
refused transit for arms which the French were sending Poland. It would 
seem that this is an over-simplification of the problem. As far as the Teschen 
matter is concerned, the author omits several essential facts. Ethnically, 
according to the last Austrian census of 1910, that area was inhabited by 
54.85% Poles, 27.11% Czechs, and 18.04% Germans. On November 5, 
1918, local representatives of the Czechs and the Poles, namely the Zemsky 
Narodni Vybor pro Slezsko and the Rada Narodowa dla Ksiestwa Cieszyn- 
skiego, agreed on a line of division of the district in accord with the prin- 
ciple of nationality. A special Polish mission was sent to Prague carrying 
a letter from the head of the Polish State, Marshal Pilsudski, to Masaryk. 
The letter proposed the establishment of a mixed commission which would 
deal with all matters of controversy between the two countries. The mission 
proved a failure because the Czechoslovak Government decided to solve 
the qustion by force. On January 23, 1919, Czechoslovak troops attacked 
the Polish part of the Teschen district. When the Russians invaded Poland, 
the Czechs not only refused transit for French arms, but also for Hungarian 
troops, which the Budapest Government wanted to send to assist the Poles. 
Miss Wiskemann seems to share the widespread opinion that Poland is 
solely responsible for the lack of close Polish-Czech cooperation. In reality 
both sides are equally to blame, to say the least. It was Poland which several 
times took the initiative toward an agreement and collaboration. But Ma- 
saryk and Benes did not want any link with Poland, because it was their 
contention that German revisionism was directed only against Poland and 
did not threaten Czechoslovakia. Later, when it became evident that the 
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first country imperilled was to be Czechoslovakia, the Polish Government 
had to consider that the Western powers were not ready to intervene on 
Czechoslovakia’s behalf. But these were all secondary reasons of the Polish- 
Czech misunderstandings. The real long-term reason was the essential diver- 
gence of viewpoints in the two nations with regard to Soviet Russia and 
her role in their part of Europe. Poland felt that Russia threatened her in- 
dependence to the same degree as Germany. Benes saw in Russia a force 
for defense against Germany. From the very beginning, his policy aimed at 
securing a common frontier with Russia. This explains why he demanded 
the incorporation into Czechoslovakia of Carphato-Ruthenia, a region which 
for centuries had belonged to Hungary and which was not inhabited by a 
single Czech. This also explains why Benes was of the opinion that East- 
ern Galicia should belong to Russia, not Poland. While demanding histor- 
ical boundaries for Czechoslovakia contrary to the nationality principle 
(and even more in the case of Carpatho-Ruthenia), Benes violently opposed 
Polish historical claims, and considered that Poland should be satisfied with 
strictly ethnographical frontiers. 

Miss Wiskemann seems to be of the same opinion in that matter. She 
gives the figure of six million for the Ukrainian minority in Poland and 
asserts that the Poles refused to admit more than two-thirds of the numbers 
claimed by the members of their Ukrainian minority. We do not know 
where the author found the figure of six million, when even the Ukrainian 
scholars do not give a higher figure than 5,800.000. And considering that 
Polish official figures back in 1931 gave 4,500.000, it becomes clear that 
Polish statistics did not refuse to admit more than two thirds of the num- 
bers claimed by the Ukrainians. It is noteworthy that Polish scholars ad- 
mitted the figure of five million Ukrainians. The percent of Poles in East- 
ern Galicia according to the Polish census of 1931 did not differ much 
from the percent as shown by the Austrian censuses of 1880, 1890, 1900, 
and 1910.1? It is interesting that Miss Wiskemann does not draw pro- 
Ukrainian conclusions from the problem of Eastern Galicia, but pro-Rus- 
sian ones. By her reasoning the Ukrainian language is merely a Russian 
dialect, and she neglects Ukrainian aspirations for independence. 

Miss Wiskemann also touches briefly on the peasant problem in Poland 
before the partitions and says that the peasants of Poland were better off 
under Austrian and Prussian administration. Thus the author compares the 
situation of the Polish peasants in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with that in the middle of the following century! 

The author uses the term “semi-fascist” to describe the Polish Govern- 
ment in the years 1926-1939. The Polish Government of that period can 
be described as “authoritarian” or “semi-dictatorial,’ but not as fascist. In 
general one should avoid using the latter definition, as under the influence 
of Communist propaganda it has ceased to be a name for a form of gov- 
ernment, and has become a disparagement. 


In closing a last remark. Miss Wiskemann emphasizes several times 





11 About Polish-Czech relations see: Kazimierz Wierzbianski “Czechy a Polska” 
(Bohemia and Poland), Niepodlegtosé (Independence), vol. IV, London 1952, pp. 
93-106, and Piotr S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation and the Great 
Powers 1940-43, Indiana University Publications, Bloomington, 1956, pp. 1-32. 

12 Stanistaw Skrzypek, The Problem of Eastern Galicia, London, 1948, pp. 19-27. 
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that Poland and the Poles “belong to the East” in contrast to the Czechs 
(but mot the Slovaks) who allegedly deserve to be included in the West. 
As the author does not reveal the criterion she used for that classification, 
it is difficult to argue with her. It would seem that she restricts the notion 
of “West” to the living standard, industrialization and other fields of maie- 
rial achievement. We however, are of the opinion that achievements in the 
scientific, cultural and artistic field should also be taken into consideration. 
And it would seem that the decisive criterion is the bonds of a given nation 
with all that which forms the foundation of Christian civilization. 


These critical remarks concerning the problems incidentally mentioned 
by Miss Wiskemann in her book do not in the least infringe upon the 
essential theses of the work, nor the fact that it is the first thorough and 
objective English book on the new Polish-German frontier. 


ALEXANDER KORCZYNSKI 


Nicholas P. Vakar, Belorussia: The Making of a Nation. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 279. 


Professor Vakar’s book on Byelorussia fills to some extent a real need 
among students of East European affairs. In brief compass (227 pages of 
text with fifty pages of notes) the author manages to compress considerable 
historical data, political and cultural. The chapters on pre-nineteenth cen- 
tury Byelorussian history (Ch. I: “The Land and The People;” Ch. II: “The 
Traditions;” Ch. III: “The Origins;” Ch. IV: “Between West and East”) 
include cultural as well as political history; in particular, the space devoted 
to religious preblems in chapter four is considerable for so brief a book. 
The sections on the nineteenth and early twentieth century history of Byelo- 
russia, that is down to the Revolution and the Treaty of Riga (Ch. V: “The 
Russian Empire;” Ch. VI: “The National Selfdetermination;” Ch. VII: “War 
and Revolution,” Ch. VIII: “Partition of Belorussia”) are illuminating. Par- 
ticularly the sixth chapter on the Byelorussian literary development in the 
nineteenth century illustrates the force of language in the development of 
cultural nationalism. The remaining chapters (Ch. IX: “West Belorussia;” 
Ch. X: “East Belorussia;” Ch. XI: “The Reunion;” Ch. XII: “The German 
Occupation;” Ch. XIII: “The Guerrilla Warfare;” Ch. XIV: “The Soviets 
Again”) will undoubtedly prove the most controversial, in as much as na- 
tional sensitivities are touched sometimes with a heavy hand and in as 
much as materials are available to dispute the author’s reconstruction of 
certain events, The chapter on eastern Byelorussia, dealing with the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Republic between the two World Wars, provides much neg- 
lected detail on the purges of Byelorussian Communist nationalists. 

American students of Central and Eastern European affairs have in- 
terested themselves more and more in the nationality problems of that area. 
The reasons are not far to seek. The propaganda centers of various national 
groups by their constant stream of publications have certainly played a large 
part. The political importance of these national groups in the struggle against 
Soviet imperialism as agents of disruption and as potential creators of a new 
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Central and Eastern Europe does not allow them to be ignored. Finally, 
interest has developed in the national groups as a human problem, in their 
national cultures and characteristics as manifestations of human personality 
in a definite geographical and ethnic area. Probably this last phase will be 
most productive of research and scientific knowledge, for it is likelier to 
remain free of ulterior purposes that color and distort even scholarly efforts. 

Professor Vakar’s book attempts a study of the third type. However, 
in spite of the obvious effort, certain fundamental assumptions of the work 
must be questioned. 

After considering the origin of the “Lithuanian-Russian” state and the 
nationalist interpretation of these events, Professor Vakar writes: “What 
is important is that the Russian-Lithuanian union broke the traditional ties 
politically and culturally uniting eastern Slavdom” (pp. 44-45). The author 
takes the position that the White Ruthenians could already in the thirteenth 
century be considered as formally and exclusively united with eastern Slav- 
dom. In the first place, however, the division of Slavs into eastern and west- 
ern seems to be read back into the thirteenth century rather than found there 
by research. One criterion of such a division seems to be the schism of 
eastern and western churches; but such a criterion is extremely unstable, 
for relations between the churches fluctuated very much, especially with the 
political fortunes of the parties. For instance, the union of 1274 was clearly 
related to the Anjou threat to the restored Byzantine Empire. Similarly, the 
Union of Halicz in 1247 between Prince Daniel of Halicz and Innocent 
IV, negotiated by John del Plano Carpini and Benedict the Pole, reflected 
the Tatar danger. 

Moreover, to divide eastern and western Slavs on the basis of Slavic 
and Latin rite is also unhistorical. Western Slavs of Eastern rite could be 
found in Cracow and Sandomierz in the eleventh century. Ritual differences 
seem to loom larger in modern eyes than they did when ritual difference 
had not been compounded with “nationality.” It is well to recall that what- 
ever the differences in vestment, speech, or ceremonial, even in ritual mat- 
ters fundamental and obvious similiarities remained. For instance, whatever 
the variations surrounding the administration of sacraments, the number of 
and essential elements in the sacraments remained the same. 

Furthermore, to speak of a “political and cultural unity” of eastern 
Slavdom before and during the thirteenth century is to add confusion to 
historical data. Political and dynastic relations between “eastern” and “west- 
ern” Slavs were demonstrably frequent and continuous. Casimir of Poland 
(1016-1058) married Dobronega, the daughter of Vladimir of Kiev. Ger- 
truda, the daughter of Mieszko II of Poland (990-1034) married Iziaslav, 
the prince of Kiev. Duke Mieszko of Poland, who died in 1089, married 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Gertruda and Iziaslav. The daughter of Wladyslaw I 
Hermann of Poland and his second wife, Judith, became the wife of Ya- 
roslav the Grand Prince of Kiev. Sviatopolk I of Kiev (997-1019) married 
the daughter of Bolestaw the Great of Poland; Yaroslav I of Kiev (d. 1054) 
married Ingrid, daughter of the King of Sweden. Anastasia, the daughter of 
Yaroslav and Ingrid, married Andrew, the King of Hungary. 

The dynastic connections of the princely houses of the eastern Slavs 
with the royal and princely houses of the west had, of course, important 
political consequences. One instance is the intervention of Boleslaw the 
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Great on behalf of his son-in-law, Sviatopolk, Grand Prince of Kiev, in 
1018; or the intervention of Bolestaw the Daring in 1070. Certainly, in the 
light of these dynastic alliances and their tradition, the marriage of Jadwiga 
and Jogaillo and the consequent Union of Krewo in 1385, must be con- 
strued as a further step in a development centuries old. 

Whatever unity the “eastern” Slavs had, its strongest bond was eccles- 
iastical, which, however, was oriented not eastward, but southward to Kiev, 
and ultimately to the patriarch of Constantinople, in whose patriarchate 
Kiev was a metropolitan see. Hence, the transfer of the metropolitan resi- 
dence to Vladimir and then to Moscow is to be viewed as a revolutionary 
step, as indeed it was. When metropolitan Maximus in 1299 finally aban- 
doned Kiev, the prince of the area objected. For instance, George I of Halicz 
(1301-1315) obtained a metropolitan of Halicz from Emperor Andronicus 
II. The conflict between Constantinople and the metropolitans in Moscow, 
Halicz, and Nowogrodek illustrates the revolutionary character of the trans- 
fer to Moscow. 


Thse data suggest that the terms “eastern” and “western” Slavs may 
well have only a geographic significance, at least for the period under dis- 
cussion. Anyhow, they ought not imply a politically and culturally unified 
eastern Slavdom as opposed to a western Slavdom, as Vakar erroneously sup- 
poses. The dynastic, political, and religious connections between “east and 
west” prohibit this down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Another aspect of Professor Vakar’s book must be mentioned, because 
it slants the whole work. This is the author's hostility to the Poles and Polish 
influence in White Ruthenia. This hostility appears most in his discussion 
of the White Ruthenians in Poland between World War I and World 
War II. For instance, Professor Vakar uses White Ruthenian press sources 
to describe “atrocities” allegedly perpetrated by the Poles against the White 
Ruthenians. However, he feels the incongruity of reports and events, for 
he notes that White Ruthenian institutions in Wilno remained undisturbed 
(p. 128). In other words, Professor Vakar appreciates the unreliability of 
the sources. Hence, why does he use them? If the author was in no position 
to evaluate the sources, he might have relegated the matter into notes, and 
not put in into the text. Moreover, with such unreliable sources, how can he 
place the blame for the violent White Ruthenian nationalism on Polish 
policy? 

Furthermore, in discussing Polish policy, Professor Vakar uses admit- 
tedly unreliable works, for instance, Réné Martel’s Les Blanc-Russies: étude 
historique, geographique, politique et economique (p. 251). The proper 
source from which to study official Polish policy is Polish official documents, 
and not a document whose. original Professor Vakar could nod find among 
the official publications of the League of Nations. To say that the document 
illustrates “the Belorussian attitude” is methodologically insufficient (p. 252). 


This hostility creates purblindness in another sphere. Citing Trucizmy 
(Poisons) by Anna Zahorska-Savitry as indicative of Polish contempt for 
White Ruthenians, the author rejects the suggestions of others, e. g., Prof. 
Wiktor Weintraub of Harvard University, that Mrs. Zahorska was a second- 
rate writer, that other prominent artists spoke of White Ruthenia with love 
and interest. The author justifies his use of Trucizny by the fact that he 
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finds no acknowledgement of other writers in Byelorussian literature (p. 
254). 

One would of course realize on reflection that White Ruthenian writ- 
ers, interested in demonstrating the existence of a hostile Polish attitude, 
would naturally ignore any Polish writing favorable to Byelorussia. On the 
other hand, the author seems unaware that in the 1930’s many young 
authors wrote in a deliberately crude and even vulgar manner, among them, 
Sergiusz Piasecki, Joseph Lobodowski, and Marian Czuchnowski. It was 
a literary style rather than an attitude. 

These defects are, of course, of a substantial nature, even though they 
do not wholly destroy the book’s usefulness, Still the most practical part is 
the companion volume of bibliography by the same author: A Bibliograph- 
ical Guide te Belorussia (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956). 
This volume comprises over two thousand entries covering primary sources, 
bibliographies, and histories. A surprising omission is A. M. Ammann’s 
Abriss der ostslawischen Kirchengeschichte (Wien, 1950). An unusual typo- 
graphical error has A. Boudou’s name as Bondon (p. 22). However, these 
small defects do not impair the work generally. 

In spite of these very substantial defects, Prof. Vakar’s book will at 
least make the American readers aware of the problems that face the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. It may also warn the scholar to tread cautiously in the 
thickets of historical truth and propaganda. However, it does a disservice 
to the betterment of relations between various nationalities, for it inten- 
sifies hostility. It also denigrates the White Ruthenian past, for White 
Ruthenian princes and princely houses played a great role in the Polish 
Commonwealth. This great Commonwealth, which lasted from 1385 till 
1772, after all remains a model for recreating a new and federated central 
Europe. To deny the White Ruthenians their due in this Commonwealth 
and its defense through four centuries is to do them injustice. 


University of Notre Dame JAMES J. ZATKO 


Authors, Editors and Publishers are invited to send copies of their 
publications for listing and review. 


NOTES 


Polish Scholars Search Their Souls 


A report on the Sixth Session of the General Assembly of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences (P.A.N.) appeared in print in Warsaw.’ The Acad- 
emy was established by the Communist regime four years ago following 
the dissolution of the traditional Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(P.A.U.). This considerable volume contains the report of the officers 
of the Academy as well as a full text of the discussion devoted to the 
state of scholarship in Poland. The striking features of the report are 
the absolute freedom and the unusually sharp tone with which the par- 
ticipants in the discussion criticized the conditions prevailing in Polish 
learning. This attitude is the more remarkable since the Session took 
place on June 11-12, 1956, that is, even before the Poznah events and 
the “October Revolution” brought about changes in Poland’s internal 
life. 

Professor K. Michatowski, one of the participants in the discussion, 
characterized the session as the soul-searching of Polish scholarship. This 
is an accurate definition since all the participants spoke almost exclu- 
sively about the errors and sins of the past decade and not about positive 
achievements. This was a correct premise because, thanks to this ap- 
proach, the session of the Academy was able to bring to light in many 
cases a tragic reality, thereby preparing ground for future reform. 

The following excerpts from speeches of Polish scholars present 
a balance-sheet of the past decade as well as the present inadequacies 
and needs of Polish learning. 


General Conditions of Scientific Work in 1945-1956 


Professor Michatowski stressed, among other things, the rise of 
certain groups of unqualified people to positions of prominence in Polish 
science: 

“We, the so-called old professors, did not leave our workshops in 
1945. Returning to them from concentration camps or ruins, while living 


1 Polska Akademia Nauk, Sprawozdania z czynnosci i prac (Reports on the Ac- 
tivities and Studies of the Polish Academy of Sciences), No. 3, (1956), pp. 184. 
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in cellars, we removed the debris from university laboratories. We lec- 
tured from stools hammered up from boards. From the beginning we 
went back to work at our workshops and we approached the social re- 
volution which was taking place in Poland with genuine enthusiasm. 
This in spite of the fact that many of us had a chance to go abroad, 
that many of us old professors, received lucrative offers from foreign 
universities. We did not take advantage of this. None of the genuine 
Polish scholars left his society and nation at a time when his society 
and nation needed him. But what happened? A large group of people 
without professional qualifications and encumbered frequently by a com- 
plex of personal obsessions came to the fore. They were carried to the 
top, to positions of leadership on the crest of the revolutionary wave.” 

Professor Chatasinski explained in greater detail the role of the 
group which in 1945 took over the leadership of “official science”: 

“Official science did not take into account the scholar’s right to 
express only such views as he may have considered correct. 

Official science created a possibility for the development of special- 
ized branches of science but, at the same time, it excluded from the ju- 
risdiction of the scientists the general problems of science as these be- 
longed to the sphere of official science. Official science fixed opinions 
in the realm of philosophy, sociology, economics, psychology and pe- 
dagogy which found themselves outside of the control of the Academy; 
official science determined the basic views in the field of history and 
literature. The Academy had an opportunity for scientific work within 
the already established framework of official science. The scientific 
opinion of the country was shaped not by the Academy or scholarly per- 
iodicals but by newspapers and journalists. 

The Academy was brought to life upon the premise of accepting 
the official view on contemporary science according to which the most 
prominent person, the philosopher and scholar of greatest genius in the 
present-day world was Joseph Stalin. His views on science were accepted 
by the Academy as its official doctrine binding the members of the 
Academy. As late as 1955 our central organ published an article on the 
history of science which could be summarized in one sentence: from 
Copernicus to Stalin.” 

Under these circumstances, according to Professor Chatasinski, 
the scientists had a limited choice: 

“Some told untruths, others only that part of the truth which 
could be uttered under these conditions. It is enough to reach for issue 
No. 2 of Polish Science to be reminded of the intellectual and moral 
climate of the first years of our Academy’s life. The first part of the 
above-mentioned issue was dedicated to Joseph Stalin as the most out- 
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standing man of contemporary times and a scholar of genius while the 
second part was devoted to Copernicus and Galileo.” 

Professor Lipinski’s speech similarly reviewed the unhealthy con- 
ditions of the preceding decade in Polish science: 

“There were cases when professors were deprived of their teaching 
and administrative duties in punishment for their stand in matters of 
science. There were cases when not only were some professors deprived 
of their positions but in my field, in economics, certain professors were 
arrested for alleged high treason which consisted in the fact that they 
dared to publish certain statistical figures. These people spent a year 
and a half in prison and were released without guilt, punishment and trial. 


The Natural Sciences 


The general critique of conditions in Polish science was soon trans- 
formed into a critique of individual branches of science. Professor In- 
feld, having described the deletorious effects of “Lysenkoism” on Polish 
biology, proceeded to castigate the Polish eulogists of Soviet scientific 
chauvinism: 

“In the short philosophical dictionary, whose publication will be- 
come a monument to the infamy of the preceding period, we look in 
vain for an article with the heading ‘Einstein’. This name is also absent 
from the article ‘Space and Time’ in which, however, we find the names 
of Butlerov and Fiodorov . . . 

It is hard to underestimate Soviet science and its tremendous de- 
velopment despite these bleak aspects which I have mentioned. This is 
due to the fact that science [in the U.S.S.R.] is developed by quiet, calm 
men such as Weksler, Landau, Tamm and not by such noise-makers as 
Lysenko. Now the 20th Congress has removed the shackles imposed 
upon science by the noise-makers who believed they could elevate Soviet 
science by degrading non-Russian science. Science is international and 
for the sake of its development scientists of all countries chould cooperate 
with one another... — 


A poor service was rendered to the cause of this [#. e. Polish-Soviet] 
friendship by those who proclaimed Russian superiority in every im- 
portant idea. By their aggressiveness they made Soviet science seem ri- 
diculous, though Soviet science, even without their noise-making, oc- 
cupied one of the leading positions in the world. Those in our country 
who took up the most vociferous, least-pertinent opinions and further 
emphasized them by their own, even louder noise-making almost made 
a mockery of Soviet science, thereby rendering a poor service to the 
friendship with the Soviet Union. How many times have young people 
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turned to me with the question whether Mendeleyev and Pavlov were 
indeed great scientists? This result is symbolic of the placing of the 
names of Butlerov and Fiodorov rather than that of Einstein in the article 
on space and time or of the attribution of the discovery of the famous 
compound E=mc? to Lebedev and Vavilov and not to Einstein in this 
dictionary.” 

Professor St. Bretsznajder discussed the situation in chemistry: 

“The present situation is actually catastrophic. The distance se- 
parating Polish chemistry from world science increases rather than de- 
creases in the course of time primarily because experimental science such 
as chemistry possesses no proper means for conducting experimental 
work. . . 

It is anticipated that chemistry alongside the coal industry is to 
become in the future Poland’s second national industry. It must be 
stated, however, that at this moment there are no prerequisites what- 
soever for this because it is not only the raw materials which determine 
the possible development of any branch of industry but also the creative 
technical thought which does not develop in Poland as it should. At 
present our attention should be focused mainly upon the assimilation 
and adaptation, after a delay of twenty years or so, of industrial methods 
familiar to the chemical industry. As far as basic theoretical work is con- 
cerned, it was carried on on a very small scale. 

The catastrophic results of this type of policy were not long in 
manifesting themselves. At present a five-year plan of basic research in 
chemistry is envisaged and it must be said that this plan finds itself 
suspended in a vacuum. Today it is not enough to recreate methods known 
and applied elsewhere because several years are needed to recreate a 
method. This cannot be done as in other branches of technology where 
a prototype is obtained from abroad and it is possible to reproduce it at 
home within a few months’ time. The situation in chemistry is much 
worse and therefore it is indispensable that we adopt our own original 


concepts of progress and such concepts are born exclusively as a result 


of farsighted work in the laboratory.” 


Economics 


Professor Lipinski presented a detailed and unvarnished picture of 


the poor state of the national economy and of the low theoretical stand- 
ards of Polish economic theory: 
“We have an economic system under which the scale of wages is 


such that the warehousekeeper earns more than the chief bookkeeper, 
the worker more than the foreman and the foreman more than the tech- 
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nician. We have a system of wages and bonuses whereby workers do not 
receive bonuses which constitute the basis of their sustenance and main- 
tenance should the enterprise fail to be supplied with the raw materials 
ordered from abroad. The production plan was established on the basis 
of those raw materials which were ordered from abroad. Since the plan 
for importing the raw materials was not fulfilled, the production plan 
could not be fulfilled and consequently the whole factory crew received 
no bonuses. 

We have an economic system or rather an economic situation (for 
the system is splendid) which creates a condition in which there still ex- 
ists certain unemployment which was to disappear under the planned 
economy. There are many people, especially women, who cannot find 
work. Besides, there exists a certain hidden unemployment for in many 
industrial enterprises the crew is twice or three times as large as is ne- 
cessary for the fulfillment of the production plan. A great number of 
workers unnecessarily encumbers the payroll. At the same time we have 
drawn into the process of industrialization and brought to the cities large 
masses of agricultural workers for industrial work thereby creating a 
shortage in the supply of working hands on the farms. This created a 
situation whereby the State Farms can not find a labor force. 

At the same time we have drawn great masses of women into in- 
dustrial work, thereby reducing wages. The lowering of wages is caused 
by the employment of a great mass of workers of low efficiency and poor 
qualifications. It is self-evident that the labor of the least skilled and the 
most poorly paid determines the earnings of all other workers since there 
must exist a certain well-defined proportion between the earnings of 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Low wages result in a small productivity. Production does not rise 
fast enough. One could multiply at will this index of the negative cha- 
racteristics of our economic situation but I will not abuse the patience 
of my listeners. . . 

The planned economy in Poland is based upon integral planning 
and upon mechanical management from above. We imagine that if a 
suitably large number of intelligent and educated people is placed in 
the central planning office, they would be able to write a book of two 
or three thousand pages containing all the details about the functioning 
of the economic mechanism. Consequently it would be up to each direc- 
tor of an enterprise or each technician to read this huge book carefully 
in order to gain the necessary knowledge as to what must be produced 
and in what manner and quantity. 

This centralized and mechanized system of economy served its pur- 
pose well at a certain period of time, i.e. at the time of the rebuilding 
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of the destroyed plants and the building of new plants and factories. 
Here, of course, a central decision is not only sufficient but indispens- 
able. 

However, when the newly built industrial plants begin to function 
the basic faults of centralized planning come to the fore. This occurs 
because under this economic set-up the most essential thing has been 
neglected — the enterprise itself has been neglected. The enterprise has 
been overlooked as a cnter of initiative, decision, invention, innovation, 
technical progress and adaptation to the changing conditions of the mar- 
ket. There are certain well-defined elements of decision, innovation and 
adaptation which can be efficiently carried out only by an enterprise — 
only within the framework of an enterprise and not centrally. Only the 
creation of adequate conditions and incentives within the enterprise itself 
will facilitate the functioning of this enterprise not as a bureaucratic 
agency but as a center of increased production and technical progress. . . 

The progress of economic science was made difficult. Science was 
reduced to the level of catechism and of dogma. The teaching of econom- 
ics was reduced to the cramming of formulas. The teaching of econom- 
ics was entrusted to people possessing on the whole poor qualifications. 
Seminars in political economy were conducted during the course of many 
years by students of the second or, at best, of the third year. 

Political economy was taught in such a way that, for instance, in 
a paper written for the Inetitute of Social Sciences, which I received at 
one time for appraisal from the Central Qualifying Commission, the 
author, discussing pre-war times and the fact that the Bank of Poland 
used to discount commercial promissory notes payable within three 
months and agricultural promissory notes payable within six months 
(because of the slower turnover of capital in agriculture), maintained 
that this was due to the pressure of American monopolies upon the Bank 
of Poland which desired to make the development of industry in Poland 
difficult. . . 

We have complete stagnation in the field of economics. There are 
only few attempts at finding a way out but luckily there are some. For- 
tunately the Economists’ Congress, which took place recently, revealed 
certain economic talents as well as a truly joyful event, namely a turning 
point in the understanding of the tasks of science. It was realized that 
science could not confine itself to the apologetics of the system, and, 
in particular, to the apologetics of errors and distortions. It is not a 
question of imitating bourgeois scholarship but a question of extending 
the range of problems, of investigating quantitative phenomena and re- 
rations between economic magnitudes. It is not enough to say that there 
exists a disproportion between the area of the means of production and 
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the area of the means of consumption but it is necessary to study all the 
implications resulting therefrom. Let us take for example the problem 
of the optimum relations between investment and consumption. 

Excessive investment and the decrease in consumption have led to 
the situation whereby in agriculture, for instance, the peasant has no 
brick, cement, lime, timber or iron and that he does not build and in- 
vest because he has not the necessary materials. The decline of agriculture 
is partially caused by the intense investment activity in industry. We 
have symptoms of the waste of fixed capital of the nationol economy. 
Frequently houses and factories are not repaired. In the recovered ter- 
ritories the peasants tear up the asphalt from the roads and pull up the 
stones to build pig-sties and cow-sheds. The peasant can not buy a single 
piece of building material. 

Of course the study of these disproportions and the investigation 
of the implications of various mistakes is the task and duty of eco- 
nomics and, had freedom of economic criticism existed, all these errors 
and warpings in the economy would have been noticed in proper time 
and a hue and cry would have been raised and it would have been pos- 
sible to turn aside from the road of error. However, the downfall of 
science made this impossible.” 


Medicine 


This sharp critical tone was extended to the field of medicine. The 
main critic, Professor L. Fleck, had this to say about conditions prevail- 
ing in Polish medical science: 

“The losses in personnel brought about by the war, turned out to be 
much larger in medicine than in other professions. We lost 50% of 
the physicians whose number dropped from fifteen to seven thousand. 
During the last ten years, the Ministry of Health succeeded in filling 
these losses; today the number of physicians is even larger than before 
the war. We have at present eighteen thousand physicians. The needs 
of today’s medical service are much greater than the requirements of pre- 
war medicine since medicine has been made accessible to the rural dis- 
tricts and to the broad masses of the urban population. 

But in the same period when attention was given only to the Health 
Services medical research and study were neglected. They were neglected 
because physicians, even to this day, must work ten or even twelve hours 
a day on the average. Today it is a certain type of moral rather than legal 
obligation for the physician to do 50% more work than officially as- 
signed. Add to that those duty hours during which our young physicians 
must work without interruption for more than 30 hours at a time (a 
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24 hour tour of duty plus the normal work load). This is a great effort 
and it is little wonder that, under these circumstances, medical science 
cannot be cultivated in the manner it deserves. 

We have now reached the point when we must think how to rem- 
edy the evil. The first step leading in the right direction would be the 
creation of Scientific Medical Institutes which would be free of service 
work and of teaching duties which encumber all of our Medical Schools. 
Unlike the chairs of natural science which have only a handful of stu- 
dents, the average number of students of each class in the small Medical 
Schools is three hundred and six hundred in the large ones. This is a 
continuous grind. It is necessary to let this huge number go through the 
lectures, colloquia, laboratory practice and examinations. All the assis- 
tants are busy. Thus the possibility of research work is ruled out. 

The same is true of service work which encumbers all departmental 
Institutes. One solution is the creation of Scientific Medical Institutes and 
I am very happy that, in principle, the resolution concerning the crea- 
tion of a Medical Science Section, affiliated with the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, has already been adopted. This Section would certainly have 
at its disposal its own Institute free of excessive teaching burdens.” 

Professor Fleck then stressed the need for the creation of auxiliary 
cadres of nurses, x-ray technicians, recording clerks and so forth, to re- 
lieve the physician of mechanical work and free him for creative en- 
deavor. He then proceeded to emphasize the absolute need for medical 
research work: 

“Another feature characteristic of our field is this: it is possible to 
import physics from abroad, it is possible to import chemistry, but it is 
impossible to import medicine because our diseases are different, the con- 
stitution and traits of organisms are different, and even the virus itself 
is different. It would seem that the same infectious disease would be 
identical in Poland and in France. However, beside the name they have 
little in common, while the differences are great. How different, for ex- 
ample, is typhoid fever in Poland and in the West. They are completely 
different phenomena. In Poland this is an endemic phenomenon involv- 
ing mortality of 2% to 4%, while there the disease appears sporadically 
and the mortality reaches 80%.” 

Professor A. Gruca also contributed some suggestions for the im- 
provement in the field of medicine: 

“We have among the workers of Medical Academies many able 
and industrious men who are struggling against many difficulties in re- 
search work. .. An improvement in working conditions and salaries for 
these scientific workers will doubtless change the situation immediately 
to the advantage of medical science. 
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Finally the extension of contacts with foreign countries, especially 
for scientific workers in the field of medicine, will doubtless consider- 
ably raise the level of scientific cadres and will exercise a favorable in- 
fluence upon the general standard of research in Poland.” 


The Humanities? 


The humanities have also found their spokesmen. Professor T. Ko- 
tarbinski had this to say concerning the situation in Polish philosophy 
in the preceding decade: 

“I must touch upon the question of the liquidation of philosophical 
publications. The Philosophical Review, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
Studia Philosophica and The Philosophical Movement, magazine-type 
periodicals in which everyone could express his opinions, were discon- 
tinued. For some time The Contemporary Thought was published, a pub- 
lication of a generally progressive tendency but offering limited pos- 
sibilities of obtaining space in its columns. The Contemporary Thought 
was soon discontinued; only The Philosophical Thought was left in the 
field, a monpolistic, militant periodical with a very decisive ideological 
orientation. Since that time the publication of papers which were not 
closely connected with the general direction and subject matter of The 
Philosophical Thought has encountered great difficulties. An exception 
was made for logic and permission to publish a non-periodical publica- 
tion was obtained, however, only upon condition of an extremely narrow 
scope of problems. Logic was channeled, compressed into the framework 
of formal logic for obvious, hardly disguised reasons. It was said: 

Write about things of technical nature; do not touch upon any sub- 
ject that might have a more or less philosophical character! This state of 
affairs has lasted rather long.” 

Quite unexpectedly Professor Kotarbinski found it possible to say 
a few kind words for the representatives of official science: 

“I must add that the situation in the realm of philosophy was dif- 
ficult for everyone, due to the opinion prevailing in official circles, that 
philosophy is of exceptional importance as a component part in the shap- 
ing of the socialist basis and consequently must be directed with great 
solicitude . . . I wish to say merely that in this difficult situation the 
group of our colleagues representing official scienec behaved toward its 
adversaries in a friendly manner. Consequently . . . in our milieu good 
comradeship has not ceased and on that basis we can build. . . . op- 

2 The Polish word “nauka” denotes a wider concept than the English “science” 


w hich limits itself to exact science. Hence it is natural that the Polish Academy of 
Sciences should take up the discussion of the problems of the humanities. 
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timistic hopes for further cooperation, the more so since in the case of 
ideology, the situation begins to be less rigid.” 

Professor Chatasiniski spoke from personal experience about the 
“pogrom” of sociology which is not recognized as a legitimate science by 
Stalinism:* 

“I was deprived of my workshop . . . at the University of Lodz. The 
chair was not taken away from me but it was transformed, my students 
were taken away from me and my scientific work was made impossible. 
This was the reason why I transferred my workshop to P.A.N. I devoted 
myself to the history of the periodical press and interrupted my socio- 
logical work on contemporary problems. Others, like professor Ossowski, 
who were deprived of the possibility of scholarly work in the univer- 
sities and failed to find it in the Academy, were in a worse position. 
Polish sociology before the war was one of the leading branches in the 
field of humanities and there were no scientific grounds for the liquida- 
tion of sociological centers in the universities. Sociology was liquidated 
not because, as Professor Schaff claims, there was nothing in it that 
deserved preservation except the technipue of field investigation, but be- 
cause the decision was made by ignoramuses, yes ignoramuses.” 

Professor Chatasinski also criticized the faulty application of Marxist 
methodology in history. In particular he castigated Polish historians 
whose cooperation with Russian historians failed to prevent the latter 
from chauvinistic distortions of Polish history: 

“The History of Poland, published by the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, is characterized by disquieting elements of Russian nationalism. .. 
It appears from this History of Poland that tsarist Russia was not a Par- 
titioner, but that the third Power which partitioned Poland was France. 
Why did the cooperation of Polish and Soviet historians fail to prevent 
these undercurrents of Russian nationalism, harmful to the friendship 
between our peoples?” 

Professor H. Jabtonski’s remarks reflected the general optimism for 
the future of Polish scholarship in the new, more liberal period that 
was opening up in Polish cultural life: 

“The opportunity for getting at the truth, the creation of the best 
possible conditions for uncovering the truth, for creative scientific work 
and for the widening of our knowledge of the world and human life. . . 
these are the tasks which...stand before the Academy. The climate of 
our . .. deliberations indicates clearly that the membership of P.A.N. 

3 The reason for this attitude is obvious. The only correct and genuine theory 
of social devtlopment is historical materialism as expounded by Marx and Engels 


and augmented by Lenin and Stalin. Consequently, the Communists deny the need 
for current study of society. 
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understands these tasks well and that there are no doubts in this group 
as to what the Academy should be and what the conditions are for the 
fulfillment of this great and responsible role. And this is the first fun- 
damental guarantee that we will be able to win the struggle for the 
over-all development of science and that by a collective effort we will 
overcome all the obstacles lying in its way.” 





A Postscript to “Poland's Literary Thaw” 


The purpose of this note is to bring up to date the situation in 
Polish literature which was discussed by this writer in the previous 
issue of The Polish Review. The article, “Poland’s Literary Thaw,” dealt 
with the Polish literary scene through late September of 1956. 


Since that time the long-awaited Seventh Congress of the Union 
of Polish Writers took place. The Congress, originally scheduled for late 
October, was overshadowed by the dramatic political events of the Polish 
“October Revolution” and consequently it is not surprising that it was 
not held as planned. Postponed until November 6, 1956, the Congress 
coincided with the early phase of Soviet intervention in Hungary and 
was postponed again. The reason for the second postponement was ob- 
viously dictated by political caution; in view of the solidarity of the Pol- 
ish people and writers with the Hungarian Freedom Fighters, the Writ- 
ers’ Congress, if held at the peak of anti-Soviet feeling, would undoubt- 
edly have been transformed into a powerful political demonstration pos- 
sibly giving the U.S.S.R. a pretext for military intervention in Poland. 


When the Congress finally met, November 29 to December 2, 
1956, the writers’ disappointment with the postponements became evi- 
dent. They felt that they were no longer in the forefront of the fight 
for the liberalization of Polish life and expressed regret that their Con- 
gress was called after all the important changes in Poland had already 
taken place. Although many individual writers played an important 
role in advancing the democratization of political and cultural life, they 
resented the fact that as a body they were deprived of the satisfaction 
of pioneering; that they were allowed only, as Jerzy Zagérski put it, to 
arrive “in time to wash the dishes.” 
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The Congress, contrary to expectations, was dominated by a pre- 
occupation with politics rather than literature. It was generally antici- 
pated that after the enforced “politicalization” of the Stalinist era the 
first Congress to convene in a relatively free atmosphere, would witness 
a lively literary discussion and would reveal a clash of rivalling poetics. 
As it happened, the writers preferred to focus their attention on the 
“reform of the Republic” rather than to discuss matters of literary styles 
and techniques. History played a cruel posthumous joke on Stalin; his 
injunction to writers to practise ideological art has been adopted by Pol- 
ish writers, temporarily at least, but for the inverted purpose of destroying 
Stalinism in literature. 


The following resolutions, adopted by the Congress and quoted in 
Nowa Kultura (New Culture), December 9, 1956, afford a glimpse of 
the problems that are being solved at present by Polish writers. 


Resolutions of the 7th Congress of the Writers’ Union 

The General Congress of the Union of Polish Writers declares 
itself in favor of the abolition of all forms of preventive censorship 
and in favor of introducing the Press Law which would provide for 
the legal responsibility of writers and editors. 


The . . . Congress . . . demands the abolition of the category of 
prohibited books [the so-called “prohibity” in Polish} in libraries 
and reading rooms. 


The ... Congress . . . declares itself in favor of the extension 
of relations with Polish writers in exile and addresses itself to the 
authorities to repeal the restrictions on the dissemination of the émigré 
press and of the Parisian Kultura in particular. 


The .. . Congress . . . recommends that the Executive Board of 
the Union of Polish Writers take steps to redress the wrongs done 
to individual writers who have suffered unjust organizational sanc- 
tions or groundless political reprisals. 


The ... Congress . . . turns to the State authorities with the re- 
quest that they should aid in the re-organization of artistic life by 
making it possible . . . to establish new periodicals, which is indis- 


pensable in the newly created situation. 


The .. . Congress . . . urges the New Executive Board to intervene 
firmly with publishing houses concerning the changes in the pub- 
lishing plan for the year 1957 which would lead to the earliest pos- 
sible publication and reprinting of works by authors who had been 
discriminated against in the preceding period. 


As the resolutions prove the atmosphere of the Congress differed 
widely from the regimented Congresses of the Stalinist era. The only 
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regret that can be voiced is that Polish writers failed to pass a resolution 
asserting the independence of literature from ideological pressure. Such 
a declaration was expected and its absence still leaves in doubt the im- 
portant question whether the liberal Communism of the Gomutka brand 
will recognize non-ideological art as a matter of long-range policy. 

In November 1956 Nowa Kultura ceased to appear as the weekly 
of the Union of Polish Writers while Przeglgd Kulturalny (Cultural 
Review) is no longer published as the periodical of the Council of Cul- 
ture. Both periodicals appear now as organs of independent groups and 
their independence of bureaucratic bodies capable of imposing policy 
from above is a positive factor of recent organizational developments in 
Polish literature. 


MAGNUS J. KRYNSKI 





Needed: an English-Polish and Polish-English Dictionary 


There is no satisfactory English-Polish dictionary on the market. 
This constantly repeated reproach renders less than justice to much 
work done in the past in this field; however it is none the less true 
that no dictionary hitherto available has proved adequate to the needs 
of the serious student. 


The just grounds of complaint may be brought under the follow- 
ing heads: existing dictionaries, having been compiled many years ago, 
are one, or sometimes even two generations behind their day. The pub- 
lication dates appearing on the title page are misleading as frequently 
no indication is given that the work in question is merely an unrevised 
and unaugmented reprint of an antiquated volume that was originally 
published e.g. in. 1874. Such is the case with Chodzko’s dictionary, com- 
piled a century ago, which is still being reprinted and sold in this coun- 
try and elsewhere as the Jast word in Polish-English lexicography. 

Existing dictionaries are too small to be of any real use and to 
provide a working tool filling the needs of the complex civilization 
in which we live. The range of human knowledge and invention has 
extended so greatly during the last two generations that it is materially 
impossible to cover it in any work of small bulk. 
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In addition bilingual dictionaries are not scientific in their treat- 
ment of words and have not kept pace with the progress of philology 
and the development of the vocabulary in science, economics, politics, 
military knowledge, etc. 

Even assuming that the existing English-Polish dictionaries were 
adequate at the time when they were first published — though this is 
a highly debatable question — the mere lapse of time would have cre- 
ated the necessity of revising and enlarging them and of bringing them 
up to date. 

This need was strongly felt even in pre-1939 Poland. The well- 
known Warsaw publishing house Trzaska, Evert and Michalski under- 
took the publication of modern dictionaries of the Western European 
languages. At the suggestion of the late Professor Roman Dyboski of 
Cracow University, Poland’s foremost authority in the field of English 
language and literature, the present writer was in 1937 entrusted with 
the preparation of an English-Polish and Polish-English dictionary 
which according to the stipulations of the contract was to be at least 
twice the size of the then existing dictionary previously published by 
the firm. Until the outbreak of World War II the English-Polish part 
had been brought up to the letter “O”. Unfortunately all the materials 
and the plates already set in type were lost when the installations of 
the printing establishment in Cracow were destroyed, as a result of the 
Nazi invasion. 

If the need for a large dictionary was understood two decades ago, 
the necessity and even the urgency of undertaking the preparation of 
such a work should be even more self-evident at the present time. The 
occupation, the foreign administration, the political persecution, con- 
centration camps, the underground resistance and conditions of life in 
general in a war-ravaged country, introduced a number of new words, 
expressions, phrases, idioms, altered the meaning of old ones or adapted 
them to new uses. The deportation of countless Poles to the interior of 
the USSR also has its linguistic significance. Then again the fact that 
thousands of Polish refugees stayed in Western European countries and 
that Polish troops fought side by side with the Western Allies, could 
not be without influence from the linguistic point of view. The con- 
tact with new conditions, surroundings, situations produced its quota 
of words and phrases. The entirely changed political situation and the 
thorough social transformation, new concepts and institutions of post- 
war Poland are constantly leaving their imprint on the language. 

To record and classify these words and phrases, to make their 
meaning clear in English, to present the vocabulary reflecting the widen- 
ing human knowledge, is a task that must be undertaken sooner or later. 
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Organization and scope of work. 


The compilation of the contemplated dictionary must be based on 
harmonious teamwork, constant consultation and mutual checking. The 
work will proceed simultaneously and so to speak symmetrically on the 
English-Polish and Polish-English sections. Each entry will be listed on 
a separate card and, when completed, each meaning of an English word, 
expression, phrase or idiom, will be entered on an individual card in 
the Polish file. Thus it may happen that one English entry will produce 
half a dozen or a dozen cards in the Polish file. This method will make 
it possible to be reasonably sure that no discrepancy in the size of the 
two parts arises and that no meanings listed in one part are omitted in 
the other. As a result of this procedure the completion of the English 
part will also mean the simultaneous completion of the Polish part, 
except of course for the still remaining major task of collating the 
thousands of cards in the Polish alphabet. 

Apart from using the existing dictionaries and reference works 
each collaborator will be obliged to go through a number of newspapers, 
periodicals of various types, novels, technical books etc. and search for 
words, phrases, idioms, technical terms, abbreviations that have come 
into use in recent years. The findings will be filed on appropriate cards 
from which they will be transferred under the pertinend headings. 

The entries will be divided into semantic units and numbered, not 
necessarily on a historical basis, but proceeding from the most important 
current meaning. The phrases and idioms will be listed under each group 
of meaning. Since it is frequently impossible to define with certainty 
which is the keyword of a given phrase, cross-references to other places 
in the dictionary will be provided. 

In the case of technical terms the branch of science or field in 
which they are used will be designated by appropriate abbreviations. 

In the Polish part the gender and the basic grammatical forms 
of nouns will be given. In the case of verbs the aspects (perfective, im- 
perfective, iterative) will be indicated and cross-references to the various 
forms will be provided. Obviously such data as whether a verb is trans- 
itive, intransitive or reflexive and which case it governs will be supplied 
and the basic forms of the conjugation enumerated. Prepositions will 
show the case with which they are construed, 

To indicate pronounciation it is planned to use the international 
phonetic transcription. In this respect the best American models will 
be followed. As an entirely new feature also the Polish part would have 
phonetic transcription, thus making the dictionary more usable for non- 
Polish speakers. 


















In addition to the work performed by the permanent collabor- 
ators themselves constant advice will be sought from authorities and 
specialists in a given field. The method of this consultation will still 
have to be worked out, but it may assume various forms. The most 
plausible form seems to be to submit ready sections of the dictionary 
to experts in various fields for checking and reviewing, having pre- 
viously, in the course of work, consulted them on terminology in their 
disciplines. Polish experts in all the major fields such as e.g. history, 
literature, the arts, music, sociology, education, mathematics, economics, 
law, medicine, engineering, military science etc. are available in this 
country. It might be also found suitable to send these authorities ques- 
tionnaires requesting them to present suggestions concerning the con- 
tents of the dictionary and to make the terminology and phraseviogy 
of their respective fields available to the editors. 


A dictionary must be a record of the diction, of the phrasing and 
idiom peculiar to the language under consideration. To present such a 
record, to lay hands on the vocabulary, idioms and phrases and give 
their equivalents and counterparts in the other language would be one 
of the chief aims of the envisaged dictionary. The problem of finding 
the proper equivalents, of grasping the counterparts cannot be suffi- 
ciently stressed. In this respect the existing dictionaries show great defi- 
ciency, giving often not a translation but a description of a word in 
question. Due to the differences in language, due to the lack of some 
concepts in one of the languages in question, this practice cannot be 
wholly avoided, but it definitely should be a last resort and not the rule. 


The underlying idea of the undertaking is to produce a major, 
comprehensive, reasonably encyclopedic, dictionary of the living lan- 
guage, comprising about 60-75.000 words which would be as correct 
and accurate in every respect as the diligent labor and persevering ef- 
fort, the linguistic ability and scholarly thoroughness of the team en- 
gaged in its preparation can make it. It must be a reliable reference work 
for the average educated person as well as for research workers, scholars, 
political leaders, military men. It should not only become a working 
tool for the Polish exiles now engaged in serious research, and for Amer- 
ican and other English-speaking scholars, but it should also serve as aa 
indispensable reference guide for the people in Poland when the time 
of liberation comes, or at least when cultural contact and exchange 
becomes easier. The new Poland will be linked by strong ties with the 
Western democracies, and particularly with the United States. The en- 
visaged dictionary will be a modest, but nevertheless necessary link in 
the cultural rapprochement of the two countries. 
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The contemplated work will be based on the English language as 
spoken and written in the United States. However it is hoped that it 
will list at least the major British usages and thus also find its way 
into the hands of English-speaking persons other than American, and 
of the many Poles scattered at present throughout the English-speaking 
countries of the British Commonwealth. 





During the compilation of the dictionary much material will be 
accumulated which ultimately will not be included in the volume. How- 
ever on the basis of this material it might be possible to edit technical 
and special dictionaries. The publication of an abridged version of the 
major work might also be considered. 


The duration of the work is hard to determine precisely. Its suc- 
cessful completion must depend on the sustained and diligent effort of 
those who would undertake this strenuous and responsible task. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 











POLAND IN 1956 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
July 1, 1956—December 31, 1956 


July 
1—Radio Warsaw stated that the rectification of mistakes. which was 
already fixed before the Poznaf incidents, would continued. 
4—Poland rejected American Red Cross offer of help for Poznan 
victims. 
14—E. Szyr recalled from the chairmanship of the Economic State Plan- 


ning Commission, and appointed Minister of Building. S. Jedry- 
chowski appointed chairman of the State Planning Commission. 


17—In an interview with the correspondent of Polish Press Agency, the 
Prosecutor-General Marian Rybicki stated that as a result of the 
Poznaf Uprising, 323 persons were arrested. Of these, 64 persons 
convicted for robbery, and 33 criminals had escaped from prison. 


18-27—7th Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the United Polish 
Workers Party. 
July 18—Speech of 1st Secretary of CC E. Ochab Although stating 
that the Poznafi Uprising had been carried out by members of the 
reactionary underground, he admitted many mistakes of the Party 
and government. He stressed that Poznafi would not stop the demo- 
cratization process and promised higher wages, better working con- 
ditions in the mines and especially concessions for peasants. Even 
“abandonment of adventurous pressure on kulak farms” was an- 
nounced. 
July 19—Speech of Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz on the five-year 
plan. Basic principles are—raising the standard of living, further 
democratization, fight against conservatism and routinism within 
the Party. Private initiative in small industry and handicrafts should 
be encouraged. 
July 21—Soviet Delegation (Bulganin, Zhukov, and others) arrived 
in Warsaw. Bulganin, at the celebration of the anniversary of the 
“Liberation” of Poland, delivered a speech in which he stressed that 
now Poland had all the ethnographically Polish lands within its 
frontiers (including Western Territories), and that Poznan was the 
result of the activities of imperialists. 
July 27—Speech of Zhukov to the generals and officers of Polish 

Army. Said that the “cult of the individual” was mistakenly ident- 

ified with the problem of one-man command of the army. 
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July 28—End of the 8th Plenary Session. Resolution of the CC 
fixed the 3rd Party Congress for March 1957, analyzed results 
of the six-year plan and laid out principles for the five-year plan. 
Changes in CC, Politburo and Secretariat. 


23—Radio feature of Barbara Pakis dealing with the problems of “ku- 
laks.” Defended their position because 1) they are contributing to 
the agricultural production; 2) “legality is binding also in relations 
with kulaks.” 


24—Government increased credits for building of individual houses 
by 25 million ztoty. 


30—Supreme Court quashed the sentence of former Security officer 
Rozafiski, tried for torturing of prisoners. Prosecutor-General asked 
for more severe sentence. 
United Peasant Party leaders were informed by the Politbureau 
about the proceedings of the 7th Plenum. 


August 


4—Rehabilitation of Gomultka, Gen. Spychalski and Z. Kliszko pas- 
sed by the 7th Plenum announced by Polish Radio. Gomutka re- 
admitted to the Party. 


5—Zenon Kliszko appointed Deputy Minister of Justice. 


8—Ochab speaking at ZISPO factory in Poznafi explained the chang- 
es in six-year plan, and standard of life. This speech was made 
public on August 15. 


13-14—Meeting of the National Front Committee discussed the coming 
elections. A proposal to assign a larger number of candidates than 
mandates in the electoral districts was put forward. 


16—Appeal of the Committee for the Erection of the Monument of 
the Heroes of Warsaw asked Poles both from Poland and Exile for 
donations. 


18-23—3rd Plenary Session of ZMP (Polish Youth Assn.) Discussion and 
resolution claim that ZMP should be revolutionary, independent 
leader of youth in the fight for the democratization and the rise of 


the standard of life of the nation. 3rd Extraordinary Congress of 
ZMP will be held in February of 1957. 


20-22—8th Plenary Session of the CC of Trade Unions. Resolution calls 
for a new law increasing the authority of the Works Councils. 


24—Gen. Waclaw Komar, recently released from prison, appointed 
Commander of the Corps of Internal Security. 


26—Great Catholic celebrations in Czestochowa (account in Polish 
Radio of August 28) with over one million persons participating. 
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31—Radio “Kraj” (Homeland) gave information about the fate of the 


16 leaders of Polish Underground tried in Moscow in 1945. 


September 


2—Ochab in Wroclaw on the occasion of the 35th Anniversary of 


the 3rd Silesian Uprising spoke well about the Home Army, and 
stressed that the alliance with USSR secures Poland’s Western 
frontiers. 


5-12—9th Session of the Diet (Sejm). September 5 — Cyrankiewicz 


stressed the need of removing the lack of confidence in the Party 
shown by certain groups of workers. Administrative and economic 
apparatus must be reeducated. He reminded the Diet that it is 
subject to the control of the people. Emphasized the increase of 
the role played by the Diet, and analyzed the failures of the Six- 
Year Plan. Of the Poznaf Uprising he said that that form of 
protest was most dangerous for the workers themselves, admitted 
that part of guilt for Poznaf rested with those officials who did 
not react in time to the right demands of workers. Promised 
public trials of accused as in this case “we have nothing to hide.” 


September 7 — Deputies Drobner and Hochfeld also spoke 
about Poznaf in a manner very critical of the government. 


15—Ochab as the head of the Polish delegatidn attended the 8th Con- 


gress of the Chinese Communist Party in Peiping. 


19-20—Plenary Session of the Polish Journalists Assn. In discussion, the 


problem of the fight for the ideological purity of party was raised. 
The resolution called for sending a memorandum to Cyrankiewicz, 
in which the fact that press critisism brings no effect would be 
stressed. Also a special commission for preparing draft for a new 
press law would be created. The congress of the Association will 
be held on October 26. 


20-21—Plenary Session of the Warsaw Committee of ZMP (Polish Youth 





Assn.) Resolution asked for publication of the results of talks 
between Gomutka and the Communist Party, held after 7th 
Plenum. 


21—Youth program of Radio Warsaw gave report of two ZMP mem- 


bers. who had visited Soviet Union. Jozef Lenar thought that in 
comparison with ZMP, Komsomol showed more one-sidedness 
in work and “we are, in spite of all, more advanced as far as 
the development of the democratic thought is concerned.” 


22—Prosecutor-General M. Rybicki issued a statement regarding the 


investigations into Poznafi Uprising. Out of 323 persons arrested, 
179 had already been set free. The investigations were finished 
in regard to 58 persons and were pending in respect to the rest. 
First trials would take place toward the end of September. All 
were cases of common crimes (murder, assaults on offices and 
private dwellings, robbery of arms.) 
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Soviet Union granted Poland a loan of 100 million rubles. 
Recently sacked Prosecutor-General, Stefan Kalinowski, was 


appointed Commissioner for the Repatriation of Poles from the 
Soviet Union. 


At meeting of the Zeran workers in Warsaw Chairman of 


CC Trade Unions said that the idea of workers’ self-government 
was “blind imitation of the Yugoslav models.” 


23—In the press review of the Warsaw radio an article by J. Hochfeld 


was quoted demanding that the government should be responsible 
to the Diet, criticizing the former inactivity of the Diet and 
recalling the fact of extradition of Gomutka and Spychalski. 

New methods of administration urged by Warsaw Factory 
of Motorcycles. One of the many resolutions of this kind adopted 
by various factories. 

Plenum of the Metal Workers Trade Union condemned the 
provocateurs of the Poznaf Uprising and asked for punishment 
of those officials of economic administration, who, by slow dealing 
with right demands of Poznafi workers, had accelerated their dis- 
satisfaction. 


24—Round table discussion in Radio Warsaw about the problem of 


the intelligentsia, with Prof. Chalasifiski and Jan Kott participating. 
“There is no enmity between the working class and the intel- 
ligentsia, but problem of competent and incompetent people.” 
Three commentaries in Radio Warsaw on the subject of 


legality, suppression of criticism and domineering attitude of 
officials. 


25—The Council of State announced that parliamentary elections 


would be held on December 16, 1956. 


27—Beginning of the two first trials against the participants of Poznan 


Uprising. In one of them Prof. Chalasifiski and two other social 
scientists were called in as experts for an analysis of mob be- 
havior. Sentences delivered on October 8 and 10 respectively 
were from one year six months to six years. Two defendants were 
set free. The speeches of the defence and opinions of the Press 
were very courageous. 


Plenum of the Trade Union of the Health Service Workers 
on September 26 discussed the problem of the democratization 
of forms and methods of the working of the Union. 


30—Deputy Ministers Fidelski of the Machine Industry, and Demi- 


dowski of the Foreign Trade, dismissed in connection with Poz- 
nan Uprising. 


5S—The third trial of the members of Poznaf Uprising began. 


Nowe Sygnaty (New Signals), a new weekly, started to ap- 
pear in Wroclaw. Yet another of many social-literary periodicals 
which started to appear in the provincial cities in recent months. 











6—Presidium of the National Front, under the chairmanship of Al- 
exander Zawadzki, Chairman of the Council of State, discussed 
current problems. The commission for the preparation of the 
electoral program was set up. 


7—10—Plenum of the Democratic Party. Discussion of the participation 
of the party in the coming election. 


9—Hilary Minc resigned from the Politburo and asked for his re- 

lease from the post of Vice-Premier, but continued as member 
of the Central Committee. 

Announcement of decision on the liquidation of Commune 
Agricultural Machine Stations (GOM). 

Pertinent government decree would be issued shortly. Ma- 
chines would be sold to groups of peasants. 

Delegation of Komsomol arrived in Poland. 


10—Warsaw radio on proposed changes of the electoral law: (1) The 
single electoral list of the National Front should be retained; 
(2) electoral districts should be made smaller, though still elec- 
ting several deputies; (3) in each electoral district there would 
be more candidates nominated than the number of deputies, thus 
electors could choose from amongst many candidates of the same 
list; (4) Institution of candidate-deputies (who might take seats 
in the Diet in case of resignation or death of deputy, thus dis- 
pensing with the need of by-election) would be abolished. 
Members of Komsomol criticized workers self-government 
after visits to several Warsaw works. 


11&12—Two programs on Radio Warsaw “On the Birth of our People’s 
Army on the Soviet Soil” by that army’s Commander, Gen. Z. 
Berling, now Minister of State Farms, who rarely appears in public 
Name of Stalin mentioned several times. 


11—Dismissal of H. Minc from the post of Vice-Premier. 
Radio Warsaw quoted articles of Zycie Warszawy (Life of 


Warsaw) and Zolnierz Wolnosci (Soldier of Freedom) on the | 


Polish Army, calling for its democratization and decrying obstacles 
put to it by “certain comrades.” 


13—Prosecutor-General Rybicki reported to the Parliamentary Com- 
mission on rehabilitations of persons wrongly sentenced. 1708 
applications received so far, of which one third is already settled. 
Admitted that in connection with the trial of Gen. Tatar, 19 in- 
nocent officers had been sentenced to death. 


15—Gomulka participated in the meeting of Politbureau. The meeting 
discussed preparations for the 8th Plenum, which was scheduled 
for October 19. 
In the Parliamentary Commission for ‘Aaiicaiin. it was 
stressed that there were many applications for leaving the kolk- 
hozes. This trend was attributed to the influence of the “thaw.” 
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16—In the Parliamentary Commission of Justice and Public Adminis- 
tration Minister of Justice Mme. Wasilkowska and Prosecutor- 
General Rybicki give details of the state of affairs in their depart- 
ments. Almost half of the 70 thousand prisoners had been set free 
as a result of amnesty and rehabilitation. The “Beria system” was 
responsible for abuses, especially in the military courts. 


17—In the Parliamentary Commission of Education and Culture, Min- 
ister of Culture Sokorski discussed the problem of jamming. Its 
cost amounted to 83 millions zloty yearly. The Commission felt 
that jamming should be stopped, and would approach the govern- 
ment to that effect. 
Plenum of Wroctaw Polytechnic Institute ZMP announced 
decision to leave the organization and to form a new Association 
of Communist Youth. (Established November 9). 


Letter sent by Warsaw ZMP to the 8th Plenum of the United 
Polish Worker's Party called for electing Gomutka to position of 
authority in the Party. 


i8—20—Plenum of the CC of the United Peasant Party. Vice-Chairman 
Ignar criticized press censorship and the present presidium of the 
government, containing eight Vice-Premiers. Ignar considered pre- 
sidium an unconstitutional body. He also pledged his party’s sup- 
port for the CC of Communist Party. Before the elections, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Party visited the Communist Plenum. 
Among the resolutions was one rehabilitating Gen. Franciszek 
Kaminski, expelled from the Party in 1949. Stefan Ignar was 
elected new chairman. 


18—Parliamentary subcommittee prepared draft of the new electoral 
law. 


19—Letter from the workers of Zeran factory to the 8th Plenum of 
the Communist Party. 


Very sharp attack delivered by Radio Warsaw on Boleslaw 
Pjasecki, because of his article in Slowo Powszechne (Universal 
Word) stating that Poland cannot permit herself the luxury of 
irresponsible public discussion. 


19—20—8th Plenum of the Communist Party. On October 19 Wladyslaw 
Gomutka, Marian Spychalski, Ignacy Loga-Sowifiski and Zenon 
Kliszko were elected to the CC. Arrival of the Soviet delegation 
consisting of Khrushchev, Kaganovich, Mikoyan and Molotov. 
On October 20 Gomutka delivered a speech in which he outlined 
his program. Enthusiastic manifestations in the whole country 
supporting Gomutka. Mass meeting of students of Warsaw. On 
October 21 elections to the Politburo. Gomutka and Loga-Sowirfiski 
elected. Not elected Rokossovsky, Mazur, Nowak. Gomutka elected 
also first secretary of the Party. 


Article in Moscow Pravda very strongly attacking Putrament 
for his article in Zycie Warszawy of October 19 and Florczak for 








an article in Nowa Kultura of October 21. Both articles criticized 
present state of affairs in Poland and supported the “thaw” group. 


21—Resolution of the Voivodship Committee of PUWP in Stalinogréd 


(Katowice) asking the government to approve changing Stalino- 
gréd to its old name of Katowice. 


22—Radio Warsaw discussed the problem of the independence of the 


judges. 

Numerous demonstrations supporting Gomutka. 

Polish United Peasant Party created Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion which would reactivate members unjustly expelled in former 
years. 


23—Gen. Witaszewski demoted and Gen. Spychalski appointed Vice- 


Minister of National Defense. 

Gomutka had a conference with the Catholic deputies of the 
Diet, and discussed Catholic demands. This was the first meeting 
of Gomutka with regime Catholics. 

Prosecutor-General ordered revision of all Poznan trials, and 
temporary release of all sentenced in them, as well as those await- 
ing trial. Only those accused of murder and robbery remain in 
prison. 

Gomutka sent a letter to the Poznaf population warning 
them against attempts of provocations which aim to worsen good 
relations with Soviet Russia. 

Poznan Voivodship Committee of PUWP adopted a reso- 
lution to change all the streets and institutions bearing the name 
of Stalin or persons still living. 

Warsaw branch of the Polish Writers’ Association sharply 
condemned Bolestaw Piasecki for his article in SHowo Powszechne. 

Beginning of the 10th session of the Diet (Sejm) 

Meetings of the Commands of the Internal Security Corps, 
Corps of Frontier Guard, Airforce. Resolutions pledging support 
for Gomulka adopted. 


24—Speech of Gomutka to the inhabitants of Warsaw. Asked for check 


in demonstrations, called for confidence in the army and promised 
that Soviet troops would return to their bases. 

After the speech there were anti-Russian demonstrations. 

In the meeting of Diet, Cyrankiewicz made statement on the 
political situation. He promised that within two days Russian 
troops would return to their bases, and process of democratization 
would not be stopped. 

On the motion of Cyrankiewicz, Diet abolished the institu- 
tion of the presidium of government. Five Vice-Premiers were 
dismissed and one new appointed (Ignar.) 


Diet unanimously passed the new electoral law, as outlined 
on October 10. 
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25—First meeting of the commission created by 8th Plenum for in- 

vestigation of responsibility of persons in charge of the security 
service. List of the members of commission given by Warsaw 
radio. 

Radio Wroclaw in broadcast by R. Cabaj “On the Necessity 
of Toleration” opposed anti-Semitic sentiments. 

President Eisenhower offered economic aid to Poland “if 
Poland wants it.” 


26—Soviet troops returned to their bases, in accordance with agree- 
ment between Polish Govt and Russian authorities. 

The Council of State changed the date of general election 
to January 20 1957. 

Former peasant leader Franciszek Kaminski was rehabilitated, 
the Supreme Court stopping all proceedings against him. 

Meetings of Trade Unions sharply criticized their leaders. 
Chairman of the CC TU, Ktosiewicz, announced that CC support- 
ed resolutions of the Party's 8th Plenum, and promised that mem- 
bers of CC would resign at the next Plenum of CC TU. 

Cracow Voivodship Committee of the PUWP resigned. Was 
criticized for opposing the democratization. Similar developments 
in other voivodships (Bydgoszcz, Warsaw, Gdafisk, Olsztyn). 

First commentaries on Hungarian events. Criticism of the 


Party for tardy reaction to the just demands of the working 
classes. 


27—Special shops (serving only officers, police, Party and government 
higher officials) abolished. 
First Polish aircraft with aid for Hungary landed in Budapest. 


28—Stalin Avenue (Aleje Stalina) in Warsaw renamed Ujazdéw Ave- 
nue (Aleje Ujazdowskie), as before the war. 
Cardinal Wyszyfski, released from prison, took up his pas- 
toral duties. 
29—Radio Warsaw announced that Marshal Rokossovsky is on leave. 


30—Changes in the higher posts in the army announced. Three gen- 
erals appointed ‘and two of the Russian generals released. 


31—Gomutka received a group of Catholic intellectuals who do not 
belong to the regime Catholics. 


\lovember 


1—In its youth program Radio Warsaw reported the proceedings 
of the Plenum of the Students ZMP (October 27 to 29.) The 
Plenum discussed the project of forming a new organization to 
be called “Communist Association of Polish Youth.” 


2—IV Plenum of Polish Youth Association (ZMP.) Chairman Mme. 
Helena Jaworska stated that ZMP had failed to take the lead 








of the revolutionary and progressive youth during the recent 
changes. The Committee of ZMP resigned. During the discussion 
it was stressed that only certain members of the Committee re- 
presented Stalinist tendencies. The Secretariat composed of three 
members was abolished. Mme. Jaworska reelected chairman. Dis- 
cussion of the fundamental problems postponed until the next 
meeting of the Committee. 

Administration of prisons transferred from the Ministry of 
Interior to the Ministry of Justice. 


3—Polish Press Agency (PAP) announced that Poland was prepared 

to discuss normalization of relations with USA in all aspects. Po- 
land would also accept financial loans from USA, but without 
political conditions. 

Workers self-government was experimentally introduced in 
the machine tool factory in Pruszkéw. 

ZISPO (Stalin Works in Poznaf) reverted to the pre-war 
name of Cegielski Works. ZISPO played leading role in the Poz- 
nah Rising. 


4—Gomulka delivered a speech at the meeting of Party active. Dis- 
cussed current tasks of the Party, democratization of life in Poland, 
as well as democratization of the Party itself, Polish-Russian re- 
lation, coming elections and organization of security. 
Special commission for settling the relations between the 
Church and the State was appointed. 


5—Cardinal Wyszyfski stated in his sermon that five bishops, till now 
absent from their sees, had returned to perform their pastoral 
duties. (Bishops from Silesia and Gniezno.) 

Gomutka stated that while no country should interfere with 
internal problems of other countries, one must admit that Hun- 
gary was threatened with the restoration of capitalism. 

32 Soviet officers recalled from the Polish Army in the 
course of the campaign to remove the so-called Soviet advisors 
from Poland. 

General meeting of the Polish Writers’ Association postponed. 

At the celebration of the 39th Anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, Gomulka spoke of Polish-Soviet friendship. Like 
Zawadzki, he stated that Russian intervention in Hungary was 
received with a heavy heart, but that the white terror, which had 
caused the intervention, was equally painful for Poland. 

First meeting of the club of Polish Catholic Intellectuals 
(non-regime Catholics.) ; 

Over 100 PGR (State Farms) will introduce workers’ self- 
government. 


7—On the first day after the recess of the tenth Parliamentary Ses- 
sion the new Five-Year Plan came under discussion. Speeches 
were delivered by Chairman of the State Planning Commission 
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Jedrychowski, and Chairman of the Parliamentary Financial and 
Budgetary Commission, Prof. Oscar Lange. 

The order prohibiting possession of gold, platinum and for- 
eign currency was recalled, though the prohibition on trading 
in them is still in force. 


9—In the Diet, Ktosiewicz, Chairman of TU, asked for the details 


of the alleged putsch during the 8th Plenum, about which there 
was information in foreign broadcasts. Another MP and member 
of CC, Gierek, threatened Ktosiewicz with the disciplinary action 
of the Party authorities, for making such interpellation without 
discussing it at the Party meeting before. 

Ministry of Justice created a special commission to investigate 
proceedings against persons responsible for the defeat in Septem- 
ber 1939, fascization of life in pre-war Poland and collaborators 
with Nazism. In many cases sentences in those trials were based 
on falsified evidence. 


10—Cyrankiewicz called off his visit to India, planned for November, 


because of pressing government work. 


Eight old members of Socialist Party granted full member- 
ship rights of the PUWP. Further rehabilitations of former Soc- 
ialists pending. 

Trybuna Ludu criticized the article of Fajon and general at- 
titude of the French Communist Party to the recent changes in 
Poland. 

Radio Warsaw complained that many peasants were leaving 
kolkhozes and even dissolving them without waiting for the time 
when it could be done without damage to the field work. 


12—Five leading regime Catholics — Horodyfski, Lubiefiski, Ke- 


trzynski, Micewski and Frankowski resigned from PAX, in order 
to break their association with Bolestaw Piasecki. 


13—Announcement of the changes in the government. Several min- 


isters and members of the Council of State were dismissed and 
new ones appointed. Dismissed from the Ministry of National 
Defense was Marshal Rokossovsky, and Gen. Spychalski was ap- 
pointed in his place. Also Ktosiewicz was dismissed from the 
Council of State. 


14—Gomutka, Zawadzki, Cyrankiewicz and Jedrychowski left for 


Moscow. 


Russian officers dismissed from Polish services received high 
Polish decorations. 

Presidium ZMP issued a resolution in which it admitted 
that the organization was unable to carry on activities, and failed 
in the recent struggle for democratization. The resolution stated 
that the friendship with the Soviet Union must be a corner-stone 
of Poland’s policy and that the recent Party line was the only 
right one. 
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15—Radio Warsaw reported mass dissolution of kolkhozes. E.g. in 
Ktodzko District out of 36 kolkhozes, 28 were dissolved. 


16—18—9th Plenum CC Trade Unions. Kiosiewicz (chairman,) with other 





members of presidium, tended his resignation, which was accepted. 
Very sharp criticism of the activities of CC. Ktosiewicz tried to 
lay the responsibility for the present state of affairs on the Stal- 
inist system, representing himself as obedient executor of the 
Party line. The new chairman elected was I. Loga-Sowifiski (un- 
animously.) 


18—End of the visit of Polish delegation to Moscow. Declaration re- 
gulates Polish-Soviet relations. 
Catholic intellectuals formed a committee attached to the 
National Front. It contains several leading regime Catholic lead- 
ers, however, without Bolestaw Piasecki. 


19—Radio Warsaw reported that Marshal Rokossovsky resigned from 
the position of Polish Minister of National Defense, and was ap- 
pointed Vice-Minister of National Defense of the Soviet Union. 
Chairman of the Council of State Zawadzki gave Rokossovsky a 
letter of thanks for his work in the Polish Army. 


20—At the last sitting of the Diet, Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz re- 
ported on the results of the work of Polish delegation in Moscow. 


21—Hungarian Embassy sent a letter of thanks for moral, political 

and material help of Poles for Hungary (to the Polish radio). 
Poland has so far collected 20 million zloty for Hungary. 

Foreign currency, gold and platinum kept by the state in 

deposit will be given back to the owners beginning November 26. 


22—Poland and Yugoslavia, abstained from voting on the resolution 
of India, Indonesia and Ceylon asking Hungary for permission, 
to send UN observers to Hungary. All other Communist countries 
voted against the resolution. 
Sztandar Mtodych (Banner of Youth) ceased to be organ 
-of ZMP. 


Central Committee of Polish Trade Unions adopts a series 
of resolution declaring that trade unions should be completely 
independent from Party and State. 

Joint meeting of PUWP, Peasant Party and Democratic 
Party was held under the chairmanship of Gomutka. Discussion 
centered on the recent visit of the Polish delegation to Moscow 
and on pre-election problems. A special coordination committee 
of the political party and social organization for the electoral 
needs was formed. 


23—Spokesman of the Prosecutor-General told the reporter of Ex- 

press Wieczorny (Evening Express) that investigation of the case 
of former officers of Security Police, Fejgin, Romkowski and 
Rozafiski, accused of improper methods of investigations, would 
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last till the beginning of February 1957. The plan of asking USA 
for extradition of fourth officer Swiatlo was under consideration. 
Fifth transport of help for Hungary left Warsaw for Budapest. 
Radio Warsaw criticized Paul Robeson for his opinion that 


revolution in Hungary was “made by the same forces which abol- 
ished republican government in Spain. 


Several programs of Radio Warsaw discussed the agricultural 
situation in Poland and called for improvement of compulsory 
deliveries, which had almost come to standstill. 


24—The jamming of foreign broadcasting was halted, in accordance 
with the resolution of the government; took effect in the whole 
country. 


25—Marian Bielecki in Radio Warsaw reported from Budapest. Sta- 

ted that there was revolution in Hungary, that the blame for it 
rested with the Stalinists, and that asking for the intervention 
of Russian troops was a crime against Hungary and against the 
idea of Socialism. 

Litauer in Radio Warsaw said that Nagy had been taken 
away by the Soviet authorities. 

Polish Government decided to give aid to Hungary in goods 
valued 100 million zloty. 


26—Polish Government granted permission to Tygodnik Powszechny 
(Universal Weekly) to resume publication as an independent 
Roman Catholic weekly. 


27—Poland will build eight ships for Brazil during next two years. 
Coordinating committee of October Front was formed by 
representatives of various Warsaw factories and institutions. Ini- 
tiative was given by the weekly Po prostu. October Front takes 
its name from the developments leading to 8th Plenum (end of 
October.) It will be active in pre-election campaign. 


28—At Plenum of Polish-Soviet Friendship Society, Chairman Ignar 

analyzed faults of the previous activities of the Society. Resolution 
called for change in working methods and asked for systematic 
cultural and tourist exchange. 

ZMP in Lédz asked that ZMP be dissolved and a new youth 
organization be formed. 

Wiktor Woroszylski named new editor of Nowa Kultura. 

Radio Warsaw in a commentary stated that the recent chang- 
es in Poland, in many cases, met with the appreciation of Polish 
exiles. 


29—Law about the Workers’ Councils provides that they will be formed 
only in factories, state farms and state enterprises. 


30—Wicha, Minister of Interior, outlined in an interview the future 
organization of the Security Service. After the liquidation of the 











present committee of Public Security, all its tasks will be per- 
formed by specially created departments of the Ministry of In- 
terior, except the cases of investigations, which will pass to the 
office of Prosecutor-General. He also stated that there was no 
longer a Russian advisor in the Polish Security Service. 

In the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute, a Students’ Association 
of Socialist Youth was formed, grouping students from all Warsaw 
schools of higher education. 

The Ministry of Justice announced revision of existing laws. There 
will be changes in the organization of the lowest courts and in 
the penal law. 

Plenum of Polish Teachers’ Association in resolution decided 
to stop “ideological education” of teachers. 


December 


2—Antoni Slonimski was elected chairman of the Executive Board 


of the Union of Polish Writers (Z.L.P.). The Congres of Z.L.P. 
met from November 29 to December 2, 1956. Other members 
of the Executive Board are: Maria Dabrowska, Anna Kowalska, 
Irena Krzywicka, Jan Brzechwa, Antoni Golubiew, Mieczyslaw 
Jastrun, Stefan Kisielewski, Aleksander Maliszewski, Stanislaw 
Pietak, Julian Przybos, Michat Rusinek, Andrzej Stawar, Jerzy Za- 
wieyski and Juliusz Zulawski. 


3—A Franco-Polish trade agreement was signed in Paris. By its terms 


the exchange between the two countries is to increase by 100 per 
cent and will amount to about 18 billion French francs which is 
the equivalent of 51 million dollars. A special protocol was signed 
which provides for the delivery to Poland, on credit, of industrial 
equipment to the value of 10 billion francs or 28 million dollars. 
Mainly covered by this agreement are power equipment, supplies 
for the chemical industry in the form of equipment for industrial 
enterprises and supplies of machinery and equipment for the coal- 
mining industry. 


4—The Polish press published an announcement concerning the ap- 


pointment of bishops for Western territories. Rev. Bolestaw Ko- 
minek was appointed bishop for Wroclaw, Rev. Franciszek Jop— 
for Opole, Rev. Teodor Bensch—for Gorzéw, Rev. Edmund No- 
wicki—for Gdafisk and Rev. Tomasz Wilczyfiski—for Olsztyn. 


6—Professors of institutions of higher learning who had been unjustly 


removed from their posts are returning to work. At the Adam 
Mickiewicz University in Poznafi the following professors have 
been reinstated: Edward Taylor, economist, Stanislaw Kasznica, 
administrative law, Father Szczesny Dettlo, historian of art and 
Jozef Kostrzewski, an outstanding archeologist. At the Mikolaj 
Kopernik University in Torufi the following were returned to 
their positions: Professor Henryk Elsenberg, philosopher, and 
professor Konrad Gorski, historian of Polish literature. 
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6—As a result of a review, the Supreme Court set aside the verdict 
in the case of Wlodzimierz Lechowicz, who had been sentenced 
in July 1955 to 15 years inprisonment, and has quashed legal 
proceedings in this case. 


A Committee for the Development of Western Territories 
was created by an executive order of the Premier “in order to 
} ensure their further economic and social development.” This com- 

mittee consists of the vice-premier (Zenon Nowak) and the min- 
isters of the Interior, Agriculture, Forestry, Small Industry and 
| Handicraft, Labor and Social Welfare, as well as the Chairman 
of the head-office of the Agricultural Cooperative, the Peasant 
| Self Help. 
; 


7—“The participants in the All-Polish deliberations of the represen- 
tatives of various youth groups, committees and revolutionary 
organizations proclaimed the establishment of the Revolutionary 
Youth Union (R.Z.M.), a left-wing organization of the young 
generation of People’s Poland.” (Twybuna Ludu, December 8, 
1956). 


| 8—An order of the minister of Education provides for optional re- 
ligious instruction in elementary and secondary schools “should 
the parents express their individual wish for such an instruction 
in writing.” This order became effective on December 15, 1956. 
) (Trybuna Ludu, December 13, 1956). 


| 9—Witold Trampczyfski, up to now Undersecretary of State in the 

Ministry of Finance and chairman of the Polish National Bank, 
was appointed minister of Foreign Trade. He is a member of the 
United Polish Workers’ (Communist) Party. 

Trybuna Ludu announced that the United States Department 
of Commerce had accepted the invitation of the Polish Chamber 
of Foreign Trade to participate in the 26th Poznaf Fair to be 
| held in June, 1957. 


10—The three-day deliberations of the All-Polish Congress of Scout 

leaders (December 8-10, 1956) concluded with the adoption of 

an ideological declaration of the Union of Polish Scouts (Z.H.P.), 

and with the adoption of resolutions concerning changes in the 

symbols and external forms of the scout movement and organiza- 

} tional foundations of the Z.H.P. This last resolution restored to 
the Union its traditional name, “the Union of Polish Scouts.” 


In Szczecin the crowd smashed the windows of the station 
of the citizens’ militia, the prosecutor’s office and the Soviet 
Consulate. The militia detained 88 persons, mostly young, among 
whom were “many students of technical schools.” (Trybuna Ludu, 
December 12, 1956). 

The Council of State enacted a decree concerning the restora- 
tion of the name of both the city and the province (Wojewédztwo) 
of Katowice. 











The Council of State enacted a decree concerning the estab- 
lishment of the Insurrectionary Cross of Wielkopolska. This order 
will be conferred upon persons who participated “with arms in 
hand or in any other active manner in insurrection of Wielko- 
polska in 1918 and 1919. (Trybuma Ludu, December 13, 1956). 


13—The Revolutionary Union of Youth (R.Z.M.) has merged with 


the Union of Socialist Youth (Z.M.S.). A Warsaw Organizational 
Committee of the R.Z.M. was established with Jerzy Zawadzki 
as secretary. 


15—Trybuna Ludu announced that Poland had contributed, for the 


cause of wounded Hungarians, 795 litres of blood, 415 litres of 
plasma, about 40 tons of medical supplies, equipment and dres- 
sings, about 230 tons of food, 5 thousands winter coats and 70 
thousands meters of flannel. The value of all this amounted to 
over 36 million zlotys. 


An All-Polish Committee to aid Polish repatriates from the 
U.S.S.R. was formed in Warsaw. Mieczystaw Popiel, former min- 
ister of Navigation, was appointed government Plenipotentiary 
in Moscow in charge repatriation matters. The former Plenipo- 
tentiary, Stefan Kalinowski, became deputy Plenipotentiary. Irena 
Grobelna was appointed another deputy. 


17—A treaty normalizing “the basis for the temporary stationing of 


Soviet troops in Poland” was signed in Warsaw. Article 1 states 
that “the temporary stationing of the units of Soviet Forces in 
Poland can in no wise infringe upon the sovereignty of the Polish 
State and shall not lead to their interference in the internal affairs 
of the Polish People’s Republic.” Article 2 provides that “the 
movements of Soviet Forces outside of the area of their stationing 
will, require, in each case, the consent of the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic,’ while Article 3 stipulates that both 
military personnel and their families are bound “to respect and 
observe the provisions of Polish law.” (Trybuna Ludu, December 
18, 1956). 


21—The Warsaw radiostation announced that in the period following 


the 8th Plenum only 20 per cent of the kolkhozes survived. Thus, 
their number fell from 10,6000 on June 30, 1956 to somewhat 
more than 2,000. The kolkhozes which were not dissolved are 
changing their statutes, modeling themselves mostly on the lowest 
type (type 1 and 1B) in which the individual members retain 
the ownership of their land and their livestock. 


27—A solemn celebration of the uprising in Wielkopolska (1918-19) 


took place in Poznafi. Aleksander Zawadzki, chairman of the 
Council of State, participated. He awarded the order of “The Ban- 
ner of Labor” and the cross of the order of “Poland’s Renaissance” 
to some two hundred insurrectionists. 


28—Peasant youth leaders met in Warsaw to discuss “the theses for 
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the programmatic premises of the Union of Peasant Youth.” 
(Trybuna Ludu, December 29, 1956). 

The Supreme Military Tribunal has set aside, at the suggestion 
of the Chief Military Prosecutor, the sentence passed by the 
former Military Regional Court in Warsaw of September 22, 
1953, concerning the following priests: Bishop Czeskaw Kacz- 
marek, Father Jan Danilewicz, Father Jézef Dabrowski, Father 
Wladyslaw Widlak and the nun, Waleria Niklewska, and remand- 
ed this case for reconsideration. In the motivation of the ruling 
the Court stressed, that “the sentence passed by the former Military 
Regional Court was based, inter alia, upon the explanations made 
by defendants under the influence of the conditions of investi- 
gation which was conducted with infringements of the principles 
of legality.” 


29—T rybuna Ludu announced that 8,000 repatriates had returned from 


Russia from December 1-26, 1956. The total number of repatri- 
ates, during 1956, was 31,000 out of which 29,000 returned from 
Russia. 


30—Trybuna Ludu announced that, that starting from January 1, 1957, 


there would be a raise in wages, “the highest raise of all received 
by the miners in recent years,” and that work on the so-called 
“Plan-Sundays” would be discontinued. 

A decree of the Council of Ministers announced a rise in 
the price of timber and timber products, paper and paper products, 
newspapers and periodicals as well as bricks and lime. The increase 
was justified by a desire of remedying the price policy and a need 
for curtailing the cutting of forests. 


31—A three-year Anglo-Polish trade agreement was signed in Warsaw. 





The value of reciprocal turnover will amount in 1957 to approx- 
imately 64 million pounds sterling. The agreement provides for 
the increase and widening of the contigents of reciprocal deliveries. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
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